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Changing  the  face  of  Doon 


Intense  construction  is  underway  this  summer  in  nopes  tnai  trie  new  uusmess  wmy  <u  wun  n,„  ^ 

complete  by  September  1995.  Construction  is  affecting  parts  of  the  main  building,  including  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre  and  the  student  lounge.  (Photo  by  Kim  Breese) 
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On  their  way  out . . . 

Spring  convocation  ready  to  go 


By  Paul  Campbell 

Everything  is  ready  for  those  who  are 
prepared  to  leave  Conestoga  College  for 
the  last  time. 

“We  really  try  and  make  it  so  that  it’s 
memorable  for  the  people  and  their  fami- 
lies,” said  John  Sawicki,  of  Conestoga’s 
public  relations  department 
Sawicki  has  been  working  with  this 
year’s  convocation  committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  12  to  15  people  from 
the  college  and  convocation  marshals 
from  various  programs.  The  college’s 
physical  resources  department  is  also  in- 
volved in  the  decision  making  process. 

Sawicki  said  the  college  will  hold  four 
separate  convocation  ceremonies  this 
year  to  accommodate  all  the  students 
who  are  headed  out  into  the  work  world. 

The  ceremonies  will  take  place  June  23 
and  24.  Applied  arts  will  graduate  at 
noon  Friday  and  the  school  of  access  will 
follow  at  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  the  training  and  apprentice- 
ship program  will  have  its  ceremony  at 
10  am.  The  continuing  education  and  the 
business  programs  will  graduate  at  2 p.m. 

The  growth  of  Conestoga  during  the 
past  few  years  is  now  beginning  to  show 


in  the  number  of  diplomas 
handed  out,  said  Sawicki. 

This  growth  has  happened 
most  noticeably  in  the  train- 
ing and  development  pro- 
gram, he  said. 

The  amount  of  part-time 
programs  has  also  gone  up, 
he  said,  along  with  an  in- 
creased full-time  enrolment. 

While  there  are  2,800 
graduates  this  year,  only 
about  1,400  are  expected  to 
attend,  said  Sawicki. 

Most  of  the  students  invited 
have  already  left  the  college 
and  many  of  the  graduates 
have  gone  on  to  jobs  that  will 
not  allow  them  time  to  attend, 
he  said. 

A change  in  this  year’s  con- 
vocation is  the  replacement 
of  the  organist  with  a local 
brass  band,  the  Ebytown 
Brass. 

The  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA)  has  also  made  ar- 
rangements for  graduates 
heading  out  this  year. 

Graduation  photos  will  be 
available  through  the  DSA. 

The  executive  committee  has  made  a 
deal  with  a local  photo  studio,  said  DSA 
president  Sabina  Kampf. 

The  student  association  also  brings 
Jostens  Canada  Limited  into  the  school 
to  provide  graduates  and  other  students 
with  Conestoga  College  rings. 

The  college’s  alumni  affairs  office  of- 
fers a number  of  services  for  students 
before  they  leave  Conestoga  for  the  last 
time. 


Alumni  affairs  will  frame  a graduate’s 
diploma  if  he  or  she  brings  it  to  the  office. 
The  office  will  also  assist  college  alumni 
who  wish  to  plan  class  reunions. 

Graduates  can  also  solicit  career  serv- 
ices and  employment  leads  from  the 
alumni  office. 

Alumni  affairs  provides  directories, 
and  other  resources  for  job  searches  are 
made  available  to  graduates  through  the 
service  which  is  provided  lifetime  to  any- 
one leaving  the  college  with  a diploma. 


This  week 
in  the  news 


Evaluations  enforced 

Students  will  be  given  the  chance  tcrassess  teachers 
after  the  board  of  directors  (BOD)  decided  to  gradually 
implement  faculty  evaluations  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 1995. 

However,  BOD  members  said  the  introduction  of 
common  time  for  Conestoga  students  will  be  highly 
unlikely.  Shelley  Kritz,  DSA  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, commented  on  both  issues  at  the  final  BOD 
meeting  of  the  year  held  on  April  1 8. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Changes  for  academic  recognition 

The  award  system  for  Conestoga  College  has  under-  ; 
gone  changes.  Minimum  grade  requirements  have  I 
been  increased.  Monika  Greenan  outlines  the  changes  I 
in  criteria. 

For  details  see  page  2 
Year  End  Bash  suffers  poor  attendance 

The  Doon  Student  Association’s  Year  End  Bash  on 
April  19  had  a low  turnout  Paul  Campbell  talks  with 
pub  manager  Jason  McCorriston  about  McCorriston’s  ! 
disappointment  with  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  i 
event 

For  details  see  page  3 

Be  cool  or  be  cast  out 

One-time  residence  council  president  Bob  Pettit  airs 
his  frustration  after  getting  booted  out  of  residence  by 
the  management  of  Rodeway  Suites.  The  manage- 
ment claims  Pettit  harassed  staff  members,  failed  to 

complete  a student-guest  agreement,  and  broke  the 
rules. 

“I’m  not  saying  I’m  an  angel  in  any  way,  but  there’s 
no  way  it  should  have  come  down  to  this,”  says  Pettit. 

For  details  see  page  6 

Spotlight  on  health  sciences  dean 

Nicole  Bardeau  profiles  Bill  Jeffrey,  Conestoga  Col- 
lege dean  of  health  sciences  and  community  services. 

Bardeau  speaks  with  Jeffrey’s  friends  and  family, 
including  Doon  campus  principal  Grant  McGregor. 

For  details  see  page  7 

Pop  music  revisited 

Pop  indie-band  Dionysian  Smile’s  CD  debut, 
BLOWN,  is  featured.  Lead  singer  Paul  Lahey  dis- 
cusses Canadian  music,  song  writing  and  prank  call- 
ers. 

For  details  see  page  8 

Summer  in  the  city 

Last  term’ s Semester  3 journalism-print  students  pre- 
sent an  overview  of  things  to  do  and  see  during  the  dog 
days  of  summer.  Experience  hi-tech  laser  wars  or 
flying  kites,  kick  around  a hackey  sac,  take  a peek  into 
Kitchener’s  past,  or  head  to  the  skies  in  an  airplane 
built  for  two. 

For  details  see  page  9-12 
Dining  as  never  before 

The  Medieval  Times  Dinner  and  Tournament  is  an 
entertaining  experience.  Reporter  Patti  Harding  re- 
counts her  memorable  dinner  at  the  Toronto  restaurant. 
The  adventure,  she  reports,  takes  visitors  back  to  me- 
dieval times  where  people  ate  with  their  hands,  cheered 
on  their  favorite  knight  and  purchased  swords  and 
armor.  According  to  Harding,  this  Toronto-based 
event  is  something  that  will  brighten  up  anyone  s 
knight. 

For  details  see  page  8 
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CAMPUS  NEWS 


News  Editor:  Linda  O.  Nagy  748-5366 


News  Briefs 


BIG  CHANGES  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

• The  Learning  Resource  Centre  (LRC)  will  be  open  Monday  and 
Wednesday  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  centre  will  be  under  construction 
for  most  of  the  term  and  therefore  resource  services  will  be  limited. 
Most  books  (except  reserve  books)  and  all  magazines  will  be 
boxed  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Books  will  be  available  again  in 
mid-June  and  magazines  will  resurface  in  the  renovated  centre  in 
August.  Audio  visual  materials  will  be  boxed  between  mid-May 
and  the  beginning  of  July.  Viewing  of  audio  visual  materials  will 
be  limited  during  this  time  because  the  study  carrels  have  been 
dismantled.  The  LRC  will  be  closed  at  times  and  staff  will  try  to 
give  adequate  notice  in  that  event 

HEALTH  SERVICES  CHANGING  ITS  HOURS 

• Health  services  will  keep  its  regular  hours:  Monday  to  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

• College  nurse  Marilyn  Fischer  will  handle  health  services  for  all 
Conestoga  campuses.  Fischer  will  be  absent  for  several  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  August  and  a medical  secretary  will  be  available 
to  provide  first-aid  care  during  that  period.  There  will  be  no  visiting 
physician  during  the  summer. 

BOOKSTORE  TIMES  CHANGE 

• The  campus  bookstore  will  be  open  Monday  to  Thursday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

CAFETERIA  SERVICE  SLOWS  FOR  SUMMER 

• Dooners  coffee  shop  is  closed  until  September.  The  main  cafeteria 
at  the  Doon  campus  will  be  finalizing  its  hours  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  April  24  issue  of  Spoke,  an  advertisement  cited  the 
incorrect  address  for  book  orders  for  The  Prodigal  Teacher. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to: 

Bob  Davis,  Mudpie  Press,  67A  Lanark  Ave.,  Toronto  ON,  M6E  2G3 

The  April  1 0 issue  of  Spoke  incorrectly  reported  the  president’s 
honor  role  would  continue  to  list  students  with  a minimum 
average  of  80  per  cent.  Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 


Need  some  help  with  proofing 
your  essays,  or  writing/updating 
your  resume? 

Do  you  want  some  job 
interview  tips? 

Give  me  a call  at  (519)  746-0648 

Fees  starting  at  $20.00  for  basic  resume. 


somethin’  to  make 
you  smile.  . . 
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O May  18  - the  Volcano,  Kitchener 
(opening  for  National  Velvet) 

O May  19  - The  Rivoli,  Toronto 
(opening  for  Victims  of  Luxury) 

O June  16  - The  Eclipse,  Oshawa 
(opening  for  Sloan) 


Students  to  size  up  faculty 


By  Mark  Waddell 

Student  evaluations  of  faculty 
members  will  be  provided  for 
courses  starting  in  September  1995, 
the  board  of  directors  announced  at 
its  April  18  meeting. 

The  board  received  a letter  from 
John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of 
student  development  and  human 
resources,  confirming  the  gradual 
implementation  of  faculty  evalu- 
ations. 

“They  will  be  worked  in  overtime 
until  every  program  has  them,”  said 
Shelley  Kritz,  DSA  public  relations 
director. 

In  other  business,  the  board  said 
the  implementation  of  common 
time  is  highly  unlikely. 

Kritz  said  common  time  was  de- 
signed for  Conestoga  students  from 
all  programs  to  have  the  same  time- 
table. 

She  said  common  time  would  not 
work  because  timetables  for  some 
programs  are  made  individually. 
Programs  such  as  journalism, 


graphic  arts,  nursing  and  recreation 
leadership  have  the  faculty  organ- 
ize timetables.  She  said  courses 
such  as  business,  technology  and 
academic  support  have  timetables 
made  by  Donna  Runions,  Con- 
estoga’s academic  administrator. 

Kritz  said  first-year  students 
would  have  particularly  benefited 
from  common  time  because  it  may 
have  given  them  a chance  to  inter- 
act with  their  fellow  students. 

She  said  executives  from  each 
program  would  benefit  because 
they  would  not  have  a hard  time 
organizing  meetings. 

The  DSA  would  also  have  bene- 
fited, she  said,  because  it  could  plan 
nooners  more  easily  by  knowing 
when  all  students  had  their  lunch 
period. 

The  board  of  directors  also  dis- 
cussed the  possible  creation  of  a 
communication  task  force  for  stu- 
dents wanting  to  discuss  program 
information  for  summer  courses. 

Jennifer  Leith  and  Kritz  make  up 
the  task  force  that  they  say  would 


help  students  who  had  questions  for 
the  registrar’s  office  during  the 
summer. 

The  task  force  may  look  at  intro- 
ducing a 1-800  number  and  a direct 
dial-in  number  for  the  registrar’s 
office. 

Kritz  said  providing  a direct  num- 
ber saves  Conestoga  money  be- 
cause the  school  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  hiring  an  operator  to 
field  phone  calls  throughout  the 
summer  time. 

Callbacks  are  another  method  the 
communication  task  force  would 
like  to  introduce. 

Kritz  said  if  a student  can  not  get 
through  to  a person  in  the  regis- 
trar’s office  because  the  line  is 
busy,  then  there  would  be  a mes- 
sage centre  where  they  could  leave 
their  name  and  phone  number. 

The  registrar’s  office  would  call 
the  student  back  when  it  were  avail- 
able. 

“Our  goal  is  to  try  and  reduce  time 
and  expense  for  the  college,”  said 
Kritz. 


Awards  system  gets  overhauled 


By  Monika  Greenan 

Major  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  educational  awards  and  aca- 
demic recognition  at  Conestoga 
College. 

The  new  awards  policy  will  be  put 
into  effect  for  the  September  1995 
academic  year,  according  to  Bill 
Jeffrey,  dean  of  the  school  of  health 
sciences  and  community  services. 
“It’s  probably  the  best  awards  sys- 
tem that  we  can  put  together.” 

Historically,  students  who 
achieved  80  per  cent  on  all  their 
courses  in  their  final  year  of  any 
diploma  or  certificate  program 
would  receive  the  president’s 
honor,  said  Jeffrey.  But,  “There 
were  too  many  students  gaining  the 
president’s  honor  and  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  a distinguished  honor  it 
should  be  given  to  a selected  few, 
not  everyone,”  he  said. 

The  president’s  honor  was 
changed  in  September  1994  with  an 
interim  policy,  said  Jeffrey.  “The 
policy  made  the  president’s  honor 
available  to  students  who  acheived 
90  to  100  per  cent  in  all  courses  in 
their  final  year  in  all  diploma  and 
certificate  courses  instead  of  the 
previous  80  per  cent  minimum,”  he 
said. 

Since  other  students  still  deserved 
to  be  recognized  for  their  achieve- 
ments, an  honor  roll  was  created  in 
the  interim  policy  for  students  who 
achieved  80  to  90  per  cent,  he  said. 


Starting  in  September  1 995 , a new 
policy  will  be  in  effect  which  will 
replace  the  interim  policy,  said  Jef- 
frey. “It  has  taken  us  two  years  of 
good  discussion  to  come  up  with 
what  we  think  is  fair  recognition.” 
Following  are  the  requirements 
for  the  awards  and  academic  recog- 
nition for  students  entering  the  last 
year  of  their  program  in  September 
1995. 

President’s  Honor  List 
Criteria  for  Selection: 

1)  The  reconition  will  be  re- 
stricted to  graduates  of  diploma 
programs  only  with  distinguished 
academic  achievement 


“It  has  taken  us  two 
years  of  good  discus- 
sion to  come  up  with 
what  we  think  is  fair  rec- 
ognition. ” 

-Bill  Jeffrey 

2)  The  honor  will  be  the  highest 
academic  recognition  limited  to  one 
person  from  each  diploma  program 
with  the  highest  academic  grade 
achievement  in  all  courses  of  the 
final  year  of  the  program. 

3)  The  minimum  grade  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  distinguished 
achievement  is  85  per  cent  in  all 
courses  of  the  final  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  vocational  and 
general  education  courses. 

4)  In  a situation  where  more  than 


one  graduate  has  achieved  the  same 
academic  grade,  the  decision  will 
be  based  on  the  highest  academic 
achievement  in  the  second  year  of 
the  program  and  if  the  second-year 
achievements  are  equal,  then  the 
graduate  with  the  highest  academic 
achievement  in  the  first  year  of  the 

program  will  be  selected. 

Distinguished  Honors 

Criteria  for  Selection: 

Although  only  one  student  will  be 
selected  for  the  President’s  Honor 
List  from  each  diploma  program, 
any  student  who  achieves  90  per 
cent  or  higher  in  all  courses  of  the 
final  year  of  the  program  will  re- 
ceive academic  distinction. 

Honor  Roll  List 

Criteria  for  Selection: 

1)  Graduates  from  diploma  and 
certificate  programs  will  receive 
academic  recognition  for  outstand- 
ing achievement. 

2)  Outstanding  achievement  re- 
fers to  graduates  who  have 
achieved  an  80  per  cent  or  higher  in 
all  courses  in  the  final  year  of  the 
program,  including  vocational  and 
general  education. 

Governor  General’s  Award 

This  award  is  presented  once  an 
academic  year  to  a student  with  the 
highest  academic  achievement  in 
the  final  year  of  any  diploma  pro- 
gram. The  president’s  honor  roll 
will  not  continue  to  list  students 
with  a minimum  average  of  80  per 
cent . 


Journalism  grad  runner-up  for  award 


By  Pat  Bow 

Heather  Ibbotson,  a 1992  gradu- 
ate of  the  Conestoga  College  jour- 
nalism-print program,  was  one  of 
three  finalists  for  the  C.B.  Schmidt 
Award  at  the  41st  annual  Western 
Ontario  Newspaper  Awards 
(WONA). 

The  award,  which  recognizes  the 
achievement  of  a novice  reporter, 
went  to  Dave  Feschuk  of  the  St 
Catherines  Standard  in  a ceremony 
at  the  Valhalla  Inn,  Kitchener, 
April  22. 

“It’s  an  honor  just  to  be  nomi- 


nated,” Ibbotson  said. 

Robb  Cribb  of  the  London  Free 
Press  was  the  third  finalist.  All 
three  received  commemorative 
plaques. 

Ibbotson  attended  the  ceremony 
and  dinner  with  her  sister  Hilary, 
who  graduated  from  the  journal- 
ism-print program  in  1993. 

Jim  Beatty  of  the  Brantford  Ex- 
positor won  the  Martha  Blackburn 
Award  for  Journalist  of  the  Year  for 
his  two-part  series  Fields  of  Hope, 
on  the  plight  of  Mexican  Mennon- 
ite  migrant  workers. 

The  Richard  Sutton  Award  for 


Photojoumalist  of  the  Year  went  to 
Barbara  Davidson  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Record. 

In  all,  26  awards  went  to  the  top 
journalists  at  10  of  the  22  partici- 
pating daily  newspapers  from 
across  western  and  northern  On- 
tario. 

The  WONA  executive  received 
590  entries  this  year. 

The  evening  was  hosted  by  Don 
McCurdy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Record. 

Approximately  275  guests  at- 
tended the  awards  ceremony  and 
$40  a plate  roast  beef  dinner. 
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An  ambulance  and  emergency  care  student  attends  to  Rob  Love, 
a health-sciences  student  who  fakes  third-degree  burns  and  a 
broken  ankle  for  the  competition . (Photo  by  Keiiy  Lewis) 


Mark  Symington  and  Chris  Spoule,  both  students  from  Loyalist  College,  examine  their  pretend  patients 
at  the  second  annual  ambulance  competition  in  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Centre  on  April  21 . 

(Photo  by  Kelly  Lewis) 


Conestoga  takes  third  in  annual  ambulance  competition 


By  Kelly  Lewis 

Conestoga  College  placed  third  in 
the  second  annual  ambulance  com- 
petition held  at  Doon  campus  April 
21  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Rec- 
reation  Centre,  said  Wendy 
Spiegelberg,  an  instructor  for  Con- 
estoga’s ambulance  and  emergency 
care  program. 

Niagara  College  placed  second  in 
the  competition  and  Humber 
placed  first,  said  Speilgelberg. 

Speigelberg  said  Loyalist  Col- 
lege, Centennial  College,  Humber 
College,  Niagara  College,  Fan- 
shawe  College  and  Conestoga  Col- 
lege competed  this  year  because  it 
gave  the  students  a chance  to  prac- 
tise their  skills  and  to  meet  with 
other  ambulance  care  students  from 
other  colleges. 

“This  competition  gives  the  stu- 
dents a chance  to  hear  what’s  going 
on  in  the  profession.  It’s  a bit  of 


skills  testing  mixed  in  with  some 
fun,”  said  Speigelberg. 

“We  (Conestoga)  started  the  com- 
petition last  year  for  the  first  time 
and  made  it  a project  for  the  ambu- 
lance and  emergency  care  students 
in  the  class  to  get  it  organized  and 
to  hold  it,”  she  said. 

Speilgelberg  said  at  the  competi- 
tion there  are  three  trauma  scenar- 
ios. “This  is  how  we  test  the 
students  during  the  year  so  its  for- 
mat they  should  be  familiar  with 
when  dealing  with  patient  care.  The 
students  have  20  minutes  to  com- 
plete all  the  patient  care  and  a report 
which  they  are  judged  on.  There  are 
judges  that  watch  and  evaluate 
them  and  grade  them  on  the  pre- 
programmed evaluation  sheet.” 

She  said  some  of  the  things  the 
judges  were  looking  for  were  iden- 
tifying any  patient  life  threats,  ap- 
propriate treatments,  monitoring 
the  condition  of  the  injured  person, 


noticing  hazards  and  correcting  the 
conditions. 

Speilgelberg  said  there  were  20 
judges  at  the  competition,  some  of 
whom  were  instructors  from  the 
colleges,  and  others  who  were  stu- 
dents. The  patients  were  volunteer 
nursing  students,  ambulance  stu- 
dents, and  a “couple  of  friends  that 
we  asked  to  come  out,”  she  said. 

“Some  of  the  ambulance  opera- 
tors and  owners  will  come  out  to  the 
competition  to  help  out  so  it’s  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
network,”  she  said. 

Speigelberg  said  because  of  the 
social  contract,  the  job  market  in 
the  health  science  field  “stinks.” 
She  said  there  are  jobs  out  there 
but  they  are  mainly  part  time.  “It’s 
like  any  other  health  science  pro- 
gram right  now.  Because  of  the  so- 
cial contract,  jobs  are  really 
scarce.” 

Speilgelberg  said  her  students  are 


DSA  Bash  has  surprisingly  low  turnout 


By  Paul  Campbell 

Despite  the  success  of  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  (DSA)  events 
earlier  this  year,  the  Year  End 
Bash,  produced  an  uncharacteris- 
tically low  turnout. 

The  Year  End  Bash  was  held  at 
the  patio  at  the  recreation  centre 
on  April  19. 

Although  the  DSA’s  orientation 
event  at  the  rec  centre,  which 
brought  the  popular  band  Spirit  of 
the  West  to  Kitchener,  was  a 
ground-breaking  success,  only  50 
to  70  people  attended  the  year-end 
event. 

Jason  McCorriston,  DSA  pub 
manager,  said  he  had  been  expect- 
ing around  1 50  to  200  people  and 
was  upset  by  the  lack  of  interest. 

McCorriston  Said  he  had  been 
planning  on  more  student  involve- 
ment to  come  through  teachers 
volunteering  to  sit  in  a rented  dunk 
tank.  McCorriston  circulated  a no- 
tice to  faculty  members  asking  for 
volunteers.  He  had  hoped  this 
would  trigger  a student  response 
as  well. 


While  McCorriston  said  the 
Year  End  Bash  did  not  have  the 
same  measure  of  success  as  the 
bigger  orientation  events,  it  still 
managed  to  top  the  success  of  the 
DSA’s  movie  night. 

McCorriston,  who  has  applied  to 
the  DSA  to  continue  his  role  as 
pub  organizer,  said  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  planning  events  for  Con- 
estoga College  is  the  diversity  of 
its  students.  There  is  a wide  range 
of  students  here  and  a large  num- 
ber of  them  are  mature  students, 
said  McCorriston. 

Because  of  a number  of  social 
and  economic  changes,  Con- 
estoga’s student  body  has  recently 
changed  over  to  mostly  mature 
students. 

McCorriston  said  he  has  had  to 
think  hard  about  which  kinds  of 
entertainment  and  which  events 
will  please  the  largest  number  of 
Conestoga  students.  He  said  the 
DSA  has  thought  about  hiring  a 
marketing  team  to  come  up  with  a 
study  which  would  determine  the 
best  way  to  provide  a social  back- 
ground for  school. 


McCorriston  said  one  thing  he 
hopes  to  see  in  the  next  school 
year  is  a weekly  pub,  to  be  held 
each  Thursday  for  students  in  dif- 
ferent programs.  Everyone  else 
would  be  welcome,  however,  one 
week  would  be  for  the  nursing  stu- 
dents and  the  next  for  the  business 
students,  he  said. 

The  new  student  lounge  will 
have  a stage  in  it  , he  said.  The 
DSA  had  a hard  time  finding  a 
location  for  its  annual  closing 
event  pub  and  found  the  patio  lo- 
cation at  the  last  minute.  Tempo- 
rary locations  for  pubs  have  cost 
the  DSA  a great  deal  of  time  and 
money  when  setting  up  and  taking 
down  equipment. 

The  DSA  has  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  its  budget  for  the  pubs. 
This  year  the  DSA  spent  $9,750 
on  its  pubs  and  has  proposed  to 
bring  that  amount  up  to  $11,750 
for  the  1995-96  school  year. 

McCorriston  said  the  pubs  are 
not  meant  to  make  money.  He  said 
the  budgets  for  each  pub  are  to 
cover  the  cost  of  beer  and  to  keep 
ticket  prices  down. 


really  having  to  hustle  and  look  all 
over  the  province  to  get  work.  “Y ou 
cannot  go  into  this  profession  these 
days  and  expect  to  find  a job  in  your 
area.” 

Sean  Mahoney,  an  ambulance  and 
emergency  care  student  at  Con- 
estoga, said  he  was  in  charge  of 
media  relations  and  prize  procure- 
ment at  the  competition.  He  said  he 
worked  with  local  medical  supply 
companies  such  as  the  Canadian 
Health  Educators,  some  of  the  pub- 
lishing companies  and  the  City  of 
Kitchener,  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
Royal  and  First  Aid. 

He  said  benefits  such  as  fostering 
better  skills  and  seeing  different 
techniques  each  school  contributes, 
are  a couple  of  details  that  students 
profit  from  at  the  competition. 

Mahoney  said  the  students  par- 
ticipating had  to  compete  against 
the  other  students  in  their  class  first 
to  get  to  the  competition.  “Basi- 


cally, the  competition  helps  us  find 
out  who  is  the  cream  of  the  cream 
of  the  crop.” 

Rob  Love,  a health  sciences  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga,  was  a volunteer 
patient  at  the  competition.  He  was 
instructed  to  pretend  to  suffer  from 
a broken  ankle,  third-degree  bums 
on  his  back  and  face,  and  be  uncon- 
scious. 

He  said,  “The  only  thing  I didn’t 
like  about  the  experience  was  being 
tied  up  to  the  emergency  board  as  it 
was  so  uncomfortable,  but  I felt 
pretty  confident  in  the  ambulance 
students’  care.  They  were  good.” 

Chris  Rowle,  a Loyalist  College 
competitor  and  one  of  the  ambu- 
lance attendants  looking  after 
Love,  said  “The  competitions  are  a 
lot  of  fun,  but  winning  isn’t  the 
main  thing.  It’s  just  a bonus.  The 
main  thing  is  getting  your  skills 
assessed  and  improving  upon 
them.” 


Tumbling  down 


Bobby  McConnell  of  Canaan  Construction  pulls Jdown i part 
of  the  ceiling  in  the  former  student  lounge.  The  lounge 
moving  down  beside  the  Blue  Room.  (Photo  by  K.m  Breese) 
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Is  Conestoga  school 
spirit  dead? 

A new  semester  means  another  staff  shuffle  at  Spoke.  Dave’s  Worm  Words  have 
slithered  into  the  subterranean  strata  — at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  if  Worm  Words  re-emerged  someday  in  a syndicated  column.  Dave 
is  doing  a workterm  in  Cambridge  and  we  wish  him,  and  all  the  others  who  have 
headed  off  to  make  it  in  the  real  world,  all  the  best. 

Those  of  us  who  are  left,  and  those  who  are  joining  the  staff,  will  continue  to  try 
to  make  Spoke  as  lively,  informative  and  interesting  as  possible. 

But,  and  this  is  a big  but,  our  mandate  is  to  report  what  is  happening  at  Conestoga 
College.  Our  paper,  or  rather,  your  paper,  will  only  be  as  interesting  as  you  help 
make  it. 

We  at  Spoke  are  reporters,  and  although  we  try  our  best  to  cover  as  many  school 
areas  and  activities  as  possible,  sometimes  important  events  are  missed  because 
we  did  not  know  about  them.  So,  if  there  is  an  important  function  or  activity 
scheduled  for  your  class  or  department,  please  let  us  know.  We  would  rather  be 
told  five  times  than  miss  it  completely.  Call  our  office  at  748-5366  or  drop  in  and 
see  us  in  Room  4B15. 

People  are  just  as  important  as  events.  If  someone  you  know  on  campus  has  done 
anything  remarkable,  from  starting  a rock  group  to  receiving  an  award  to  winning 
the  local  marble-shooting  championship,  call  Spoke  and  let  us  know.  There  is 
always  a staff  member  looking  for  a story  who  would  be  glad  to  interview  him 
or  her. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  views  on  anything  relevant  to 
Conestoga.  Send  in  your  letters  to  the  editor,  or,  if  you  are  really  inspired  to  wax 
long  and  eloquent  — or  just  long  — on  some  subject,  we  will  feature  your  letter 
in  a guest  column. 

This  is  not  an  idle  invitation.  I am  sincerely  hoping  some  of  you  will  break 
through  the  pervasive  apathy  that  shrouds  the  college  (as  well  as  a good  part  of 
society  in  general)  and  send  in  your  comments,  opinions,  beefs,  accolades  or 
whatever. 

I had  an  interesting  discussion  a while  back  with  someone  who  maintains  that 
there  is  no  school  spirit  at  Conestoga  College.  He  cited  the  poor  attendance  at 
sports  events,  DSA  activities  and  many  school  functions  as  evidence  to  support 
his  argument.  He  even  went  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  student  association  be 
disbanded  because  the  majority  of  students  do  not  appear  to  support  it.As  much 
as  I hate  to  admit  it,  he  seems  to  have  valid  points. 

Still,  I would  like  to  believe  that  somewhere  under  that  veneer  of  indifference 
lurks  some  semblance  of  school  spirit  — maybe  not  the  rah-rah-rah  cheering  that 
marks  many  universities  — but  something  that  characterizes  Conestoga  College 
as  more  than  a temporary  training  stop  for  skilled  workers. 


Does  Conestoga  have  a school  spirit?  Send  us  your  thoughts. 


Fish  Wars: 
Canada's  pride 


Fish  wars!  Sounds  like  an  awful  parody  of 
George  Lucas’s  Star  Wars. 

The  actual  situation  is  not  at  all  like  that, 
although  many  Maritimers  may  well  sell  the 
Spanish  fishermen  as  Darth  Vader-like  villains. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  the  so-called  Fish  Wars 
have  succeeded  in  doing  something  which  has 
never  been  done  — the  Fish  Wars  have  given 
Canada  a backbone! 

As  a nation,  Canada  has  rarely  decided  to 
boldly  oppose  another.  We  usually  placidly 
agree  with  whatever  decision  is  made,  choosing 
to  place  our  reputations  as  “friendly,  neighborly 
Canadians”  first,  instead  of  our  needs  and 
wants  above  the  possibility  of  being  labelled 
non-passive,  or  heaven  forbid,  aggressive. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  practically 
bed  partners,  literally  sleeping  in  each  other’s 
pocket  I can  only  guess  we  are  passive  to 
compensate  for  their  aggressiveness. 

We  simply  ride  the  shirttails  of  every  other 
country  and  silently  agree  not  to  disagree. 

As  a nation,  we  are  so  wimpish  we  refuse  to 
stand  up  for  ourselves.  We  just  assume  the 
American  government  will  jump  in  and  defend 
us.  We  assume  if  anything  untoward  happens, 


the  United  States  will  protect  us. 

We  are  so  afraid  of  being  labelled  racist, 
prejudiced  or  aggressive,  we  therefore  tend  to 
bend  over  backwards  so  as  to  avoid  any  type  of 
confrontation. 

It  is  time  to  get  people  into  government  posi- 
tions who  will  stand  up  for  our  rights  and  our 
livelihoods,  instead  of  our  former  political  lead- 
ers who  sold  out  the  country  and  its  people. 

Brian  Tobin  is  one  of  those  politicians  who 
stands  up  for  the  rights  of  his  constituents.  But 
what  Canada  now  needs  is  more  politicians  like 
Tobin  who  will  put  Canadians  first  and  ignore 
the  fear  of  being  labelled  something  other  than 
neighborly. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  Canada  become  a 
twin  to  the  United  States.  We  need  not  act  like 
a powerhouse  and  stick  our  noses  into  the  busi- 
ness of  other  countries.  I’m  just  saying  we  need 
to  put  our  business  first. 

No  matter  what  happens  in  the  future  of  Ca- 
nadian politics  or  to  our  Atlantic  fishing  indus- 
try, I will  always  remember  our  Fish  Wars  as 
the  situation  that  gave  Canada  a backbone  — 
the  time  when  Canada  stood  up  for  itself  and 
didn’t  back  down. 


Guest  Columnist 


Words  from  the  Prez 


By  Dawn 
Mittelholtz 

Doon  Student 
Association 
President 


I recently  attended  a Transitional  Conference 
for  Ontario  Colleges  and  Universities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  conference,  I admit,  I was 
quite  intimidated  by  the  larger  student  associa- 
tions in  attendance.  The  seminars  and  work- 
shops at  the  conference  were  mostly  university 
oriented  with  little  college  information  being 
presented.  To  say  the  least,  I was  not  sure  what 
my  place  was  there. 

As  the  seminars  went  on,  my  input  and  enthu- 
siasm increased.  Other  college  representatives 
were  disgusted  by  the  lack  of  college  informa- 
tion and  the  amount  of  assistance  that  is  avail- 
able to  colleges.  Some  also  mentioned  that  it  is 
time  universities  get  off  their  high  horse  and 
realize  the  value  of  a college  education.  Perhaps 
they  were  at  a different  conference  than  I was. 

Most  speakers  apologized  for  not  having  cur- 
rent information  on  colleges  and  could  not 
speak  knowledgably  on  college  issues,  policy 
and  procedures.  The  information  they  did  have 
on  universities  could  be  easily  adapted  to  col- 
lege student  associations  and  they  often  asked 
how  colleges  were  different  or  similar  to  uni- 
versities and  their  procedures. 

Any  university  student  associations  I spoke 
with  were  genuinely  interested  how  college 
associations  ran  and  how  we  handled  various 
issues.  I never  encountered  university  students 


who  felt  as  though  they  were  better  or  worse 
then  any  college,  just  different 

I came  away  from  the  conference  with  re- 
newed energy,  enthusiasm  and  ideas  for  the 
1995-1996  year.  Networking  with  other 
schools  provided  a sounding  board  for  new 
ideas  by  listening  to  their  success  and  failures 
and  then  applying  them  to  our  association.  Af- 
ter the  seminars  April-Dawn,  V.  P.  of  Student 
Affairs,  and  myself  would  discuss  how  the 
ideas  presented  would  benefit  the  students  and 
the  student  association.  I could  not  wait  to  put 
theory  into  practice  at  our  first  executive  meet- 
ing after  we  officially  took  office  on  May  1 . 

The  planning  for  the  next  12  months  has  now 
begun  and  I am  very  excited  about  working  for 
the  DSA.  The  executive  is  hard  at  work  plan- 
ning activities  and  events  to  keep  all  students 
entertained.  New  and  improved  services  are 
being  developed  and  may  be  implemented  in 
September  of  ’95,  such  as  awareness  weeks, 
clubs,  and  task  forces  that  focus  on  the  general 
and  unique  needs  of  Doon  students  . 

We  have  many  exciting  plans  for  the  new  year 
and  I look  forward  to  speaking  with  any  stu- 
dents that  have  ideas  they  wish  to  share,  prob- 
lems or  concerns  that  we  can  help  solve,  or  want 
to  know  how  they  can  get  involved  with  the 
college  or  K-W  community. 
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TAKING  SIDES 

Should  students  at  Conestoga  College  tafcg  an  active  interest  in 

federal  and  provincial  politics  F 


Students  can  make 
a difference 


Between  work,  work  and  work,  politics  is 
probably  the  last  thing  most  students  have  on 
their  mind.  This  was  show.)  by  the  poor  stu- 
dent turnout  last  fall,  when  candidates  in  the 
municipal  election  came  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege to  air  their  views  on  local  issues. 

This  apathy  is  not  unique  to  Conestoga.  Po- 
litical activism  has  been  almost  non-existent 
on  college  and  university  campuses  for  two 
decades,  since  students  switched  their  focus 
from  political  issues  to  the  priority  of  getting 
an  education  and  a job. 

This  year  there  was  a slight  resurgence  of 
political  enthusiasm  on  campuses  when  Pre- 
mier Bob  Rae  announced  his  proposed  tuition 
increases.  Students  actually  organized  and  ral- 
lied in  protests  across  the  province.  Why? 
Because  tuition  hikes  were  a direct  blow  to 
students. 

The  student  protests  were  covered  by  the 
media  and  duly  noted  by  the  politicians.  How- 
ever, a one-day  protest  is  only  a quickly  for- 
gotten flash.  If  those  same  student  protesters 
were  to  continue  writing  to  their  MPPs  and  the 
media  to  keep  the  issue  at  the  forefront,  and 
more  importantly,  vote  in  the  next  provincial 
election,  then  they  could  effect  some  change. 

Too  many  students  fall  back  on  the  argument 
that  their  vote  will  not  make  any  difference  to 
an  election  outcome. 

But  that  very  attitude  allows  governments  to 
ignore  students.  Governments  are  elected  and 
defeated  by  the  small  percentage  of  people 
who  vote.  Therefore,  the  policies  govern- 
ments decide  and  the  legislation  they  pass,  are 
designed  to  please  and  placate  those  few  peo- 
ple who  vote  — which  at  present,  does  not 
include  many  students. 

Because  more  and  more  people  are  returning 
to  school,  students  now  constitute  a sizable 
and  representative  percentage  of  the  voting 
population. 

Students  could  influence  government  poli- 
cies — and  not  just  the  issue  of  tuition  hikes 

if  they  cared  enough  to  become  a loud  and 

organized  voice.  Because,  whether  we  choose 
to  ignore  the  fact  or  not,  every  government 
decision  that  is  made  today  is  going  to  affect 
our  lives  now  and  tomorrow.  Political  in- 
volvement does  not  mean  actively  campaign- 
ing for  a candidate  — although  that  would  be 
a great  way  of  networking  and  building  future 
contacts. 

Political  involvement  means  being  aware  of 
the  current  issues  and  what  our  governments 
are  doing.  It  means  being  concerned  enough 
to  take  a few  minutes  to  write  a letter  of  protest 
if  you  are  unhappy  with  government  perform- 
ance. 

It  means  voicing  concerns  to  ensure  that 
legislation  favorable  to  students  is  passed. 

Most  importantly,  political  involvement 
means  voting.  Our  futures  depend  upon  it. 


campus 

comments 


“No.  I hate  politics.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  they’re 
interested  or  not.” 


Donna  llowski 
Office  systems 
administration 


“Yes,  of  course.  Young 
people  are  the  ones  with 
all  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. It  would  be  a sorry 
world  if  we  left  it  to  the 
older  generations  to  work 
it  out.” 


Jim  Hagarty 
Journalism  teacher 


“I  think  they  should  be 
more  involved  because  it’s 
going  to  affect  them.  They 
should  be  more  aware  of  the 
issues  and  vote. 


Kerri  Costello 
Marketing 


“I’m  not  very  involved  my- 
self. There’s  not  a lot  of  time 
for  some  people  to  get  in- 
volved, depending  on  their 
program.” 


Angela  Morgan  £ 
Nursing  f { 


Do  you  have  any  ideas  of  topi- 
cal questions  you  want  straight- 
forward answers  to?  Send  them 
to  the  editor  or  staff  in  Room 
4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


People  can't  decide 
for  themselves 


By  Paul 
Campbell 


Politics  is  not  for  everybody  and  most  young 
people  are  not  qualified  to  be  involved. 

First,  students  don’t  vote,  but  even  worse  is 
that  most  of  them  are  tragically  ignorant  of  the 
issue.  Students  are  not  dumb,  and  political 
matters  are  not  beyond  them.  They  simply 
choose  to  wallow  in  their  own  assumptions. 

Most  students  couldn’t  tell  you  who  the 
members  in  their  riding  are,  or  what  the  big- 
gest issue  is  that  is  facing  their  elected  repre- 
sentative. This  has  become,  over  recent  years, 
less  of  a problem  and  more  of  a landmark  on 
the  political  landscape. 

Students  don’t  care  about  who  is  running 
their  country  and  should  not  be  given  a voice 
in  the  political  arena.  Letting  students  vote 
would  be  like  letting  an  auto  mechanic  speak 
out  at  a medical  convention.  Most  people  are 
happy  with  their  nine-to-five  jobs,  a case  of 
beer  and  a Blue  Jays  game.  Why  disturb  them? 

History  has  taught  us  that  no  good  decisions 
have  ever  been  made  by  large  groups.  Mob 
rule  slips  quickly  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. 

So,  it  is  better  if  a few  powerful  people  with 
the  will  to  lead  take  control. 

Students  are  the  least  equipped  voters  to 
have  a say  in  the  process.  In  the  past  DSA 
election,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
voted.  Sadly,  most  had  no  idea  the  DSA  even 
existed. 

In  the  future,  why  should  these  non-voters 
go  clear  across  town  to  make  a decision  when 
they  can’t  cross  the  cafeteria? 

Not  everybody  needs  to  be  100  per  cent 
involved  in  the  political  world,  but  we  should 
all  be  1 00  percent  informed.  Even  the  mention 
of  political  issues  will  turn  most  people  off. 
Those  students  who  do  wish  to  speak  often 
have  their  facts  all  wrong  and  build  their  stand 
on  assumptions  and  generalities. 

People  might  make  idealistic  speeches  about 
things  like  justice  and  democracy,  but  if 
pressed,  would  be  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
simple  dictionary  definition. 

Young  people  have  dramatic  and  overblown 
world  views.  Totalitarianism  is  quite  natural 
to  their  minds.  When  you  stop  to  listen  to  them 
talk,  it  is  unnerving  to  hear  what  they  consider 
the  role  of  elected  officials. 

Brutalizing  even  petty  thugs,  building  huge 
armies  where  there  is  no  threat,  forcing  labor 
for  the  unemployed  and  abolishing  the  news 
media  are  too  often  considered  political  vir- 
tues. 

But  the  chance  of  a student  getting  his  hands 
on  the  reigns  of  power  is  not  likely.  Politicians 
are  well  informed,  well  connected  and  have 
their  eyes  wide  open.  Most  students  don  t 
come  near  to  fulfilling  those  qualities. 

It  was  once  said  of  politics,  “If  you  can  t 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.” 
Students  should  not  even  be  allowed  a meal. 
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Student  bitter  over  eviction 
from  Conestoga  residence 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Bob  Pettit  says  the  managers  of 
Rodeway  Suites  singled  him  out 
when  they  evicted  him  from  the 
residence  and  ordered  him  not  to 
step  foot  on  the  property  ever  again. 

“They  told  me  if  I wasn’t  off  the 
property  by  3 p.m.,  I would  be 
charged  with  trespassing,”  he  said. 
Pettit,  a woodworking  graduate  up- 
grading a course,  was  evicted  from 
his  first-floor  room  April  7. 

Pettit  said  he  and  his  roommate, 
Duane  Jones,  were  centered  out  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1994.  The  two,  who  are  child- 
hood friends  from  Courtright,  Ont., 
were  moved  from  the  second  floor 
to  the  first  floor  across  from  the 
office.  When  Pettit  asked  why  they 
couldn’t  live  in  their  old  room,  he 
said  he  was  told  the  pair  had  spent 
eight  months  earning  the  first-floor 
dorm  as  punishment. 

Jones  said  the  management  just 
wanted  to  make  an  example  of 


“I’m  not  saying  I’m  an  an- 
gel in  any  way , but 
there’s  no  way  it  should 
have  come  down  to  that  ” 

Bob  Petit 


them.  “If  anything  was  stolen  or 
broken,  they  blamed  it  on  Bob,”  he 
said. 

Jones  said  the  managers  wanted  to 
evict  him  too,  simply  because  he 
was  Pettit’s  roommate.  However, 
his  parents  intervened  and  he  was 
permitted  to  stay. 

Pettit  said  he  was  evicted  from 
Rodeway  Suites  before  but  was  per- 
mitted to  stay.  He  said  the  Saturday 
before  the  second  eviction,  he  had 
the  music  playing  loudly. 

He  said  he  received  one  warning 
from  the  first-floor  don  to  turn 
down  the  music.  Then,  the  police 
were  called.  Pettit  said  the  police 
warned  him  and  left.  “I  called  the 
staff-sergeant  and  he  said  the  situ- 
ation was  handled  improperly  by 
the  management,  because  the  man- 
agement called  after  giving  me  only 
one  noise  complaint,”  he  said. 

The  following  Thursday,  Pettit 
said  the  managers  knocked  on  his 
door,  opened  it  without  waiting  for 
a reply  and  handed  him  an  eviction 
notice. 


“I’m  not  saying  I’m  an  angel  in 
any  way,”  he  said,  “but  there’s  no 
way  it  should  have  come  down  to 
that.” 

Pettit  said  his  eviction  was  a 
“power  move”  so  the  managers 
could  keep  their  jobs. 

“Paul  and  Brad  (the  managers) 
told  me  that  if  I would  have  told  on 
people,  they  wouldn’t  have  kicked 
me  out,”  he  said. 

Manager  Paul  Holowaty  said  Pet- 
tit is  bitter.  “If  he  wants  to  say  we 
asked  for  names,  that’s  his  right,” 
he  said.  “We’ve  told  students  that  if 
they  see  damage  being  done,  come 
report  it.” 

Holowaty  said  the  residence  has 
suffered  damage  including  kicked- 
in  ceiling  tiles  and  ruined  Carpets. 
He  also  said  there  had  been  exces- 
sive damage  done  to  Pettit’s  room. 

However,  Holowaty  said  there 
were  three  reasons  why  Pettit  was 
evicted. 

He  said  Pettit  made  statements  to 
staff  members  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  harassment. 

He  also  said  Pettit  failed  repeat- 
edly to  abide  by  the  rules,  and  he 
failed  to  complete  a student-guest 
agreement.  Holowaty  said  the 
agreement,  which  is  required  by 
law,  is  like  an  eight-month  lease 
that  ensures  the  guest  agrees  to  pay 
the  fees. 

He  said  Pettit  was  sent  two  copies 
of  the  agreement,  but  he  never  re- 
turned one. 

Holowaty  said  on  Jan.  30,  Pettit 
was  called  into  the  office  and 
evicted.  When  Pettit  said  he  would 
change,  he  was  given  another 
chance. 

However,  Pettit  was  evicted  more 
than  two  months  later  because  he 
was  disruptive,  said  Holowaty. 

“We  did  absolutely  everything  to 
give  Bob  chance  after  chance  to 
follow  the  guidelines,”  said  man- 
ager Brad  Wehrle.  “Bob  knew  we 
were  reasonable  people.” 

Jones  said  he  was  angry  about  the 
way  the  managers  treated  his 
buddy. 

“I  wouldn’t  come  back,”  he  said. 
“The  managers  in  this  place  are 
horrible  — they  don’t  know  how  to 
treat  people.” 

However,  Holowaty  defended 
Pettit’s  eviction,  and  said  the  rest  of 
the  students  at  the  residence  don’t 
want  to  live  in  a frat  house. 


Celebrate  the  heritage  of 
Homer  Watson  on  Mother's  Day 


By  Kelly  Spencer 

The  Homer  Watson  House  and 
Gallery  will  celebrate  Canada’s 
first  noted  landscape  artist  and  his 
tradition  of  Watson  picnics  and 
Sunday  gatherings,  at  a spring 
open  house  and  lawn  party  on 
Mother’s  Day. 

The  event  on  Sunday,  May  14, 
will  run  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  and 
will  offer  a variety  of  family 
events,  including  musical  enter- 
tainment, arts  and  crafts,  outdoor 
games,  food  and  refreshments. 

The  House  and  Gallery,  nestled 
in  the  heart  of  Doon  Valley,  was 
the  home  in  which  Watson  created 
many  of  his  greatest  works,  draw- 
ing his  inspiration  from  the  sur- 
rounding landscapes  to  create  his 


own.  Watson  travelled  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe  but  al- 
ways returned  to  his  home  in 
Doon.  From  1947  to  1965,  the 
house  was  also  the  site  of  the  Doon 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  a residential 
school  for  artists  and  art  teachers. 

Today,  more  than  1,000  of  his 
works  hang  in  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections,  including  the 
Queen’s.  Watson  believed,  “Art, 
after  all,  is  for  the  people  and  not 
for  the  few.”  He  welcomed  all  visi- 
tors to  his  studio  and  gallery  and 
his  at-home  gatherings  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  certainly  reflected 
his  gracious  philosophy. 

For  more  information,  call  (519) 
748-4377  or  visit  the  House  and 
Gallery  at  1754  Old  Mill  Rd., 
Kitchener. 


Conestoga  students  receive  awards 


By  Kelly  Lewis 


Eight  Conestoga  students  re- 
ceived awards  for  a combination  of 
| their  academic  and  social  skills  on 
| April  21  from  the  Grand  Valley 
| Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Certified  Engineering  Techni- 
cians and  Technologists 
(OACETT). 

Bob  Van  Slyck,  an  executive 
member  of  OACETT,  and  spokes- 
man at  the  presentation,  said  the 
award  was  not  based  solely  on  the 
students’  academic  background. 

“It  is  vital  in  today’s  workplace 
to  have  good  social  skills  and  the 
ability  to  interact  in  group  situ- 
ations with  co-workers  and  with 
customers,”  he  said.  Although  the 
I award  was  given  by  OACETT,  the 
winners  were  chosen  by  their 
teachers,  he  said. 

Van  Slyck  said  there  is  growing 
recognition  of  OACETT  and  one 
reason  the  organization  gives  out 
the  award  to  students  is  to  promote 
engineering  and  the  association. 

He  said  he  hopes  the  winners  will 
be  able  to  put  the  framed  certificate 
awards  up  on  their  office  walls  and 
be  proud  of  their  achievement.  Van 
Slyck  added,  “I  hope  they  will  be 


humble  enough  to  use  it  (the 
award)  in  their  resumes.” 

Geoff  Oakes,  a third-year  civil 
engineering  technologist,  and  win- 
ner of  the  award,  said  he  was  sur- 
prised that  he  won  the  award.  “My 
teacher  just  told  me  to  show  up  in 
the  Guild  Room  of  the  Student- 
Client  Services  Building  at  2 p.m. 
I had  no  idea  what  it  was  really 
about.  I just  work  as  hard  as  I can. 
If  people  notice,  hey,  that’s  great,” 
he  said. 

Oakes  also  won  an  award  for  the 
best  second-year  student  for  the 
Ontario  Good  Roads  Association 
award. 

Oakes  said  he  doesn’t  really  have 
a secret  to  his  success  but  he  did 
reveal  a couple  of  hints.  “I  write 
my  notes  out  about  10  times  before 
a test,  and  I do  work  really  hard,” 
he  said. 

“I  think  anyone  can  succeed,  a lot 
of  people  just  aren’t  willing  to  ap- 
ply themselves.” 

Allister  Tully,  a third-year  weld- 
ing engineering  technician,  and  a 
recipient  of  the  award,  said  he 
didn’t  even  know  there  was  such 
an  award. 

Tully,  a mature  student,  said  he 
has  had  some  As  in  the  past  three 


years  and  that  he  was  also  the  past 
president  of  the  Guelph  campus 
student  council.  He  said  he  thinks 
he  won  the  award  for  a combina- 
tion of  his  marks  and  his  participa- 
tion in  school  events. 

He  said  he  also  attends  the  Weld- 
ing Institute  meetings  in  Toronto 
which  is  not  required  for  his  course 
but  that  he  goes  because  he  thinks 
it’s  important  for  his  career. 

Tully  also  received  a bursary 
called  the  CNC  Machining  Award 
last  year. 

“I  only  have  a Grade  10  educa- 
tion. I’ve  been  out  of  school  since 
1968. 1 wrote  the  test  to  go  to  col- 
lege in  1992  and  they  were  nice 
enough  to  let  me  in  — so  here  I 
am,”said  Tully,  when  asked  about 
his  previous  academic  experience. 

The  other  recipients  were  Terry 
Foutre,  a construction  engineering 
student,  Melvin  Dicks,  an  electri- 
cal engineering  technician  student, 
Ron  Hill,  an  electronics  engineer- 
ing technician  student,  Eric  Scott, 
electronics  engineering  technol- 
ogy student,  Xiping  Wu,  a me- 
chanical engineering  technology 
student  and  Kenton  Frey,  a me- 
chanical engineering  technology! 
student 


The  eight  Conestoga  College  technology  students,  winners  of  the  OACETT  award,  sit  in  the  Guild 
Room  of  the  Student-client  Services  Building,  with  faculty  members  holding  their  certificates. 

(Photo  by  Kelly  Lewis) 


Medieval  Times:  a knight  to  remember 


By  Patti  Harding 


“The  year  is  1 093  AD,  and  you  are 
the  guests  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Lord  of  the  Castle  has  invited  over 
1000  friends,  neighbours  and  foes 
to  a royal  tournament,”  is  how  the 
unique  experience  of  the  Medieval 
Times  Dinner  and  Tournament  is 
introduced.  And  that  it  is;  unique. 

As  you  are  welcomed  into  the  av- 
erage looking  building  with  trum- 
pets and  fanfare  you  are  transported 
back  through  time  1000  years  to 
medieval  times,  where  jousting, 
sword  fighting  and  catching 
glimpses  of  knights  were  average 
everyday  occurrences. 

After  paying  for  the  dinner  and 
show,  which  is  not  cheap  but  worth 
if  you  are  escorted  through  a door- 
way and  given  a crown  to  wear  that 
is  a specific  color.  This  connects 
you  to  your  knight  With  a delicacy 
of  the  black  and  white  knight,  the 


Dining  delights 


green  knight,  the  red  knight,  the 
yellow  knight,  the  blue  knight  and 
the  red  and  yellow  knight,  you  have 
your  two  allies  to  cheer  for  and  you 
three  foes  to  boo. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a room  of 
1000  or  more  people  ranging  from 
two  to  82  all  wearing  cardboard 
crowns?  Well,  you  can  see  it  here, 
from  the  young  to  the  old  they  all 
wear  their  crowns  with  pride  in 
their  knight 

For  $2  extra,  the  guests  of  the 
castle  can  visit  the  Museum  of  Tor- 
ture. 

Here  every  instrument  of  torture 
from  thumb  screws  and  the  hanging 
cage  to  the  chastity  belt  to  crocodile 
pincers  are  displayed. 

After  waiting  and  carousing 


through  the  numerous  counters  of 
medieval  trinkets  and  swords  you 
are  escorted  by  color  into  your 
knights  section  in  a large  arena. 
Here,  while  you  are  eating  your 
four  course  dinner  without  utensils, 
you  watch  intricate  manoeuvres  by 
spirited  stallions  and  meet  your 
knight  before  the  action  starts. 

After  the  meal,  you  cheer  your 
knight  on  with  your  voice  and  hope 
that  he  wins  the  games  of  skill  and 
the  tournament. 

The  show  and  dinner,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  were  a great 
taste  of  what  medieval  times  was 
like  if  you  were  living  there. 

If  you  want  a change  of  pace  from 
everyday  life  and  want  something 
really  different,  try  the  Medieval 
Times  Dinner  and  Tournament  at 
Exhibition  Place  in  Toronto. 

For  more  information  about  Me- 
dieval Times  and  show  times  call  in 
Toronto  416-260-1234  or  toll  free 
1-800-563-1190. 
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Brian  Rogers,  a media  lawyer,  conducts  a libel  seminar  for 
joumalims  students  and  staff  April  20.  (Photo  By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy) 


Journalism  students 
warned  about  libel 


Conestoga  dean  of  health 
juggles  career  and  family 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

Journalism  students  and  staff 
took  in  the  legal  jargon  and  found 
out  just  how  far  freedom  of  the 
press  carries  in  a court  of  law  April 
20. 

About  30  students  and  staff  came 
out  to  hear  Brian  Rogers,  a media 
lawyer  for  Blake,  Cassels  and 
Graydon,  speak  about  various 
rights  and  defences  of  journalists 
and  media  photographers.  “If  you 
screw  up,  don’t  be  proud,”  said  Ro- 
gers. “It’s  the  well  financed,  high- 
up  plaintiff  who  has  the  upper  hand 
in  libel  action.” 

A reporter  can  “screw  up”  during 
two  stages  of  the  story  production, 
said  Rogers  — the  information 
gathering  and  the  writing. 

Commitment  to  source  confiden- 
tiality must  be  handled  with  care 
during  the  gathering  stage.  Al- 
though confidential  sources  may 
be  essential  to  the  background  of 
the  story,  said  Rogers,  “Be  very 
careful  when  you  make  those  com- 
mitments or  you  could  box  your- 
self in.” 

He  urged  journalists  to  be  clear 
about  the  source’s  intention  con- 
cerning confidentiality  from  the 
start  and  to  establish  a mutual  un- 
derstanding of  “off  the  record”. 

According  to  Don  McCurdy, 
managing  editor  of  the  K-W  Re- 
cord, who  was  also  present,  when  a 
reporter  commits  to  confidentiality 
he  also  commits  the  paper  to  the 
same  trust.  He  advised  the  audi- 
ence to  “talk  to  your  editor  before- 
hand and  clear  up  what  exactly  you 
can  commit  to. 

“If  you  are  seen  to  be  breaking 
contract,  it  undermines  your  future 
credibility  and  that  of  other  jour- 
nalists,” said  Rogers. 

The  writing  stage  of  story  pro- 
duction can  be  equally  perilous, 
said  Rogers.  “Every  story  you 
write  has  an  impact.”  Journalists 
and  editors  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize a defamatory  statement  and  an 
objective  statement. 

When  it  comes  to  defending 


yourself,  he  said,  “There  is  no  such 
defence  as  ‘I  relied  on  an  authority’ 
because  authorities  like  the  police 
do  get  facts  wrong.” 

Rogers  said  it  is  not  good  enough 
to  have  accurate  notes.  Reporters 
must  be  able  to  prove  the  substance 
of  the  interview. 

“Truth  is  your  primary  defence,” 
he  said.  “Not  only  do  you  have  to 
have  the  story  right,  but  you  have 
to  be  able  to  prove  it  is  true  in  court 
with  witnesses  and  while  under 
oath.” 

Rogers  stressed  the  importance  of 
deciding  what  defences  you  have 
before  you  write  the  story. 

McCurdy  suggested  as  an  editor, 
one  should  call  the  subject,  if  infor- 
mation has  come  from  a third  party, 
and  confirm  information  which 
concerns  him.  “The  responsibility 
of  the  editor  is  to  supervise  the  re- 
porter and  to  look  at  the  document 
It  is  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sub- 
ject and  get  his  response  before  the 
story  runs.” 

Fair  comment  defence  and  quali- 
fied privilege  are  two  other  de- 
fences against  libel,  said  Rogers. 
Fair  comment  is  a statement  of 
opinion  based  on  facts  that  are 
known  and  are  a matter  of  public 
interest 

“Fair  comment  is  the  only  de- 
fence we  have  to  criticize  public 
figures  but  the  statement  must  be 
delivered  without  malice,”  he  said. 
Rogers  reminded  the  audience, 
however,  this  defence  is  both  im- 
portant and  limited. 

Qualified  privilege  is  not  having 
to  prove  whether  a public  state- 
ment is  true,  or  fact. 

This  type  of  defence  includes 
statements  made  within  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a court  of  law,  public 
government  meetings,  or  certain 
associations. 

Rogers  finished  by  stressing  the 
importance  of  appreciating  the  li- 
bel process  and  the  diverse  number 
of  situations  it  can  apply  to.  He 
reiterated  that,  “The  defence  of 
truth  is  the  only  defence  in  a case  of 
facts.” 


To  book  an  appointment  with  him 
is  like  juggling  elephants.  You 
must  be  strong,  flexible  and  quick. 
But  even  if  it  means  intruding  on 
his  private  life  and  taking  over  his 
living  room  for  part  of  an  evening, 
Bill  Jeffrey  is  nothing  if  not  accom- 
modating. 

“He  just  can’t  say  no,”  says  Jef- 
frey’s wife,  Pat.  “No  matter  how 
busy  Bill  is  he  will  always  make 
time  for  anybody.” 

As  dean  of  health  sciences  and 
community  services  at  Conestoga 
College,  Jeffrey  carries  a lot  of  re- 
sponsibility on  his  shoulders. 
Friend  and  colleague  Grant 
McGregor  says  Jeffrey  is  the  type 
of  man  one  can  rely  on  to  handle 
such  a responsibility  and  can  al- 
ways be  depended  on  when 
needed. 

“Bill  has  steadfast  integrity,”  said 
McGregor.  “He’s  rock-solid  in  his 
commitment  to  his  students  and  to 
his  profession.” 

Out  of  the  office,  the  commitment 
Jeffrey  offers  to  friends  and  family 
is  no  less  rock-solid.  During  their 
25  years  together.  Bill  and  Pat  Jef- 
frey have  had  to  make  their  share  of 
compromises.  While  the  couple 
were  establishing  their  careers  in 
the  health  field,  they  often  swapped 
roles  as  housekeeper,  babysitter, 
student  and  breadwinner.  It  made 
life  interesting,  said  Pat. 

“When  I was  working  and  BUI 
was  in  school,  he  would  get  the 
girls  ready  for  school  and  cook  din- 
ner. When  I got  home  there  would 
be  some  burnt  offerings  left  for 
me,”  she  said. 

Obviously,  juggling  education, 
careers  and  famUy  is  no  easy  task 
but  when  Jeffery  reflects  on  his 
most  difficult  challenge,  he  can 
only  grin  and  say  that  pigtaUs  were 


lenge  and  personifying  flexibility. 
“You  have  to  set  realistic  goals. 
That’s  what  I tell  my  students.” 

He  learned  about  realistic  goals  in 
his  first  year  of  university.  “Pat  was 
working  so  I could  go  to  school 
which  meant  I was  looking  after 
the  kids  and  trying  to  study  at  the 
same  time,”  said  Jeffrey.  All  of  this 
could  have  been  handled,  he  said,  if 
the  courses  had  all  been  within  his 
capability. 

As  part  of  the  requirement  for  his 
first-year  nursing,  Jeffrey  had  to  at- 
tain his  Grade  13  chemistry.  “I  had 
a final  chem  exam,  but  I had  been 
up  with  our  baby  daughter  all  night 
and  was  exhausted,  ’’said  Jeffrey.  “I 
told  a young  kid  next  to  me  in  class 
to  nudge  me  if  I looked  like  I was 
falling  asleep  — he  didn’t”  Jeffrey 
laughs  as  he  describes  tumbling  off 
his  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  exam. 
“I  got  a detention. 

“I  learned  from  that  experience 
not  to  take  on  more  than  I can  han- 
dle,” Jeffrey  said. 

Looking  at  Jeffrey’s  schedule  and 
his  list  of  commitments,  one  won- 
ders how  one  man  can  be  in  so 
many  places  for  so  many  people 
and  still  call  it  manageable.  Be- 
sides being  the  dean  of  health  sci- 
ences and  human  resources  at 
Conestoga  and  sitting  on  a “whole 
host”  of  internal  committees,  he 
teaches,  sits  on  the  Freeport  corpo- 
rate and  future  planning  board  and 
the  Ontario  nursing  board  and  was 
chairman  of  the  K-W  centennial 
board. 

“I  like  to  be  busy,”  Jeffrey  said. 
“From  7 a.m.  until  6 p.m.,  I don’t 
have  to  worry  about  what  to  do.” 
Now  that  their  careers  are  estab- 
lished and  the  kids  are  grown,  Jef- 
frey has  discoveed  he  really  enjoys 
travelling.  After  a trip  to  Europe 
last  summer,  he  can’t  wait  to  return 
or  to  venture  to  somewhere  more 


interested  bone  in  this  multi-fac- 
eted man’s  body.  Although,  Jeffrey 
admits,  “Pat  had  to  drag  me  to  see 
Miss  Saigon  in  London,  England.  I 
really  enjoyed  it.”  The  couple  also 
saw  Cats  while  in  London  and  now 
try  to  see  just  about  everything  that 
comes  to  Toronto. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  to 
him  (and  to  Pat)  is  his  interest  in 
renovating  his  basement.  He  said 
he  never  pictured  himself  doing 
anything  of  that  sort  and  Pat 
laughs,  comparing  him  to  Bill 
Cosby  with  his  exaggerated  tool 
belL 

Pat  is  Jeffrey’s  life  partner  and  the 
one  he  counts  on  to  get  him  through 
the  stress  and  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  likes  of  Miss  Saigon,  but  every 
man  needs  a friend  he  can  count  on 
to  be  objective,  one  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  dilemmas  of  the 
male  ego.  For  Jeffrey,  this  friend  is 
Grant  McGregor. 

“Bill  and  I are  amateur  connois- 
seurs of  single  malt  scotch,”  said 
McGregor.  “We  talk  about  work, 
our  families  and  generally  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world  while 
trying  out  a new  brand.” 

McGregor  says  that  Jeffrey  has 
been  the  type  of  friend  who  offers 
his  help  no  matter  how  undesirable 
or  inconvenient  the  task  may  be. 
“Bill  helped  me  out  a lot  when  I 
was  bedridden  after  a bad  acci- 
dent,” said  McGregor.  “It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  not  to.” 
Jeffrey.is  going  to  be  49  years  old 
this  year  but  even  with  retirement 
from  the  college  looming  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  has  no  plans  to  slow  down. 
“I  like  to  sleep  in  when  I can,”  he 
said.  “But  when  I’m  awake,  I have 
to  be  productive.” 

Jeffrey  sees  himself  in  some  sort 
of  semi-retirement  after  leaving 
Conestoga  but  has  not  yet  decided 
in  what  direction  that  will  take  him. 


e bane  of  his  existence.  “I  would 
> to  school  all  day,  study  all  night 
id  then  every  morning  have  my 
lughter  upset  with  me  because 
it  pigtails  weren’t  exactly  even.” 
The  key  to  surviving  “pigtails,” 
lid  Jeffrey,  is  thriving  on  chal- 


exotic like  Africa 
Jeffery  is  getting  better  at  relax- 
ing on  vacation,  said  Pat.  “We  used 
to  have  to  hide  his  briefcase  on  him 
because  he  couldn’t  go  away  with- 
out it.” 

Musicals  have  also  tweaked  an 


wnaiever  jenrey  is  up  iu,  uuw  ui 
10  years  from  now,  one  can  be  sure 
he  will  always  be  available  to  an- 
swer a question  or  organize  a party. 
If  scheduling  is  a problem,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  watch  Jeffrey  — he  is 
the  master  of  juggling  elephants. 


Open  9fonse  & Lazim  ‘Party 

Sunday , 9day  14, 1995 
9{pon  until 5:00  p.m. 

The  Homer  Watson  House  and  Gallery  cordially  invites  you 
and  your  family  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  of  old-fashioned 
entertainment.  Pack  a picnic  basket  or  buy  a lunch  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Be  our  guest  for  an  afternoon  tea. 


Featuring: 

‘On  Q”  Barbershop  Quartet  from  the  Twin  City  Harmonizers 

Sing-a-long  with  Michael  Purves-Smith  at  the  piano 

Raffles  + Scavenger  Hunt  + Juggler  + Nature  Walk 

Help  make  home-made  ice  cream 

Play  Croquet,  Badminton  & Quoits 

Potter  Simon  Taylor  at  work  in  the  Coach  House 

Artistic  creations  from  the  Bechtel  family 


Piper  Findlay  MacLennan 
Period  music  with  violinist  John  Bartlett 
Wind  sculptures  with  artist  Carolyn  Riddell 
D.J.  Carroll  - The  Wandering  Wizard 
Three-legged  races.  Sack  races,  Kick-the-Stick 
Annual  Homer  Watson  Exhibition 
Landscape  pastels  by  artist  Vicki  Brophey 


Homer  Watson  House  & Gallery 


1754  Old  Mill  Road 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
N2P  1H7 
(519)748-4377 
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BLOWN  away  by  Dionysian  Smile's  debut  CD 


By  Kelly  Spencer 


CD  Review 
Title:  BLOWN 
Artist:  Dionysian  Smile 


Dionysian  Smile’s  lead-singer,  Paul  Lahey,  gives  the  audience  an 
enthusiastic  and  refreshina  live  Derformance.  (Photo  bv  Kelly  Spencer) 


Remember  pop  music?  Remem- 
ber the  mass  following  it  enjoyed 
before  it  was  suddenly  shunned  and 
bullied  off  the  scene  by  the  market- 
ing term  . . . “alternative  music”? 
Well,  here’s  a Canadian  indie-band 
which  defies  all  pop  stigmas. 
Dionysian  Smile  — a pop  band, 
and  proud  of  it  And  rightly  so. 

“So  many  Canadian  bands  sound 
like  something  from  the  land  of 
Stone  Temple  Pearl  Garden,”  said 
lead  singer  Paul  Lahey.  “What 
we’re  playing  is  high  energy  pop 
music.” 

Indeed,  the  foursome’s  debut  CD, 
Blown  is  a seven-track  gem.  La- 
hey’s  strong,  alluring  vocals  spill- 
ing out  over  a thumping  bass  line 
and  crushing  guitar  rhythms,  give 
Dionysian  Smile  the  dynamic  Brit- 
pop  sound  which  sends  fans 
swooning. 

“We  (band  members)  all  share  a 
common  thread  in  our  love  for  early 
British  music,”  said  Lahey.  “The 
late  ’70s  and  early  ’80s  were  bril- 
liant periods  in  music  history.”  Cit- 
ing influences  from  XTC,  The  Jam 
and  The  Smiths,  to  David  Bowie 
and  early  R.E.M.,  Lahey  said,  “It’s 
quite  flattering  to  be  compared  to 
such  bands.” 

Alongside  a peppy,  and  highly  ad- 
dictive version  of  New  Order’s 
Love  Vigilantes,  the  tracks  on 
Blown  carry  some  heavy-duty  lyri- 
cal content  Whether  the  subject  is 
psychopaths  or  sociopaths,  in  Ber- 
nardo and  Phone  Cord  Princess,  or 


the  Mother’s  Day  tragedy  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  eight  Caledon 
teens,  Lahey  and  guitarist  Steve 
Closs  have  managed  to  bundle-up 
the  messages  in  a sound,  which, 
despite  the  lyrical  content,  main- 
tains the  light-hearted  essence  of 
pop. 

And  speaking  of  messages  ... 
how  about  the  the  story  behind  the 
first  single,  Phone  Cord  Princess? 
It  seems  one  adoring  (and  twisted) 
female  fan  spent  the  better  part  of 
seven  months  leaving  dirty  and 
deadly  messages  on  Lahey ’s  an- 
swering machine.  This  track  in- 
cludes a reproduced  sample  of  her 
bizarre  poetry. 

“It’s  funny  that  this  was  the  first 
single,”  said  Lahey.  The  band  was 
surprised  to  see  the  track  receive  so 
much  airplay,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  caller’s  dialogue.  “The 
whole  thing  made  me  really 
creeped  out  and  uncomfortable. 
Now,  when  I hear  about  women 
being  stalked  or  harassed  by  some 
guy,  I can  really  appreciate  that  fear 
and  anxiety.” 

While  their  following  may  not  be 
quite  as  fanatical  as  that  of  the 
Phone  Cord  Princess,  Dionysian 
Smile  has  attracted  a committed  fan 
base.  And,  for  good  reason:  their 
debut  is  an  amazing  piece  of  work 
and  their  overall  sound,  including 


their  live  performance,  is  a tight, 
enthusiastic  and  refreshing  experi- 
ence. But  life  on  the  Canadian  in- 
die-circuit,  despite  one’s  wealth  of 
talent,  is  forever  an  uphill  struggle. 

“When  you  join  a band,  you  take 
a vow  of  poverty,”  said  Lahey. 
“You  psych  yourself  up  for  things 
and  they  just  don’t  happen.  It’s  not 
a lack  of  talent.  It’s  all  politics  — 
it’s  not  knowing  someone  on  the 
inside,”  he  said. 

Quoting  from  the  Spirit  of  The 
West,  “.  . . you  kiss  the  hand  that 
slaps  you  senseless,”  Lahey  ex- 
plains the  Canadian  mentality 
which  drives  so  many  bands  like 
his  towards  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish markets. 

“We  Canadians  are  lackadaisical 
in  everything  we  do.  There’s  really 
nothing  this  country  gets  all  that 
passionate  about,”  he  said.  “And  no 
one  gets  excited  afcout  a Canadian 
band  until  someone  else  does  first 
I’m  guilty  of  it  too.  There’s  a lot  of 
really  good  Canadian  indie-bands 
which  I’m  a big  fan  of.  But  I’m 
fascinated  by  anything  which 
comes  out  of  Britain,  and  admit- 
tedly, I’d  be  less  inclined  to  listen 
to  something  which  came  out  of, 
say,  Markham.” 

Despite  their  indie-band  status, 
Dionysian  Smile  rises  above  and 
beyond  (in  my  humble  opinion) 


many  major-label  products.  Feel- 
ing somewhat  sheepish,  I ex- 
pressed to  Lahey,  my  admiration 
for  the  actual  aesthetics  of  the  al- 
bum. The  fine  quality  of  the  graph- 
ics and  photography  for  the  CD, 
along  with  the  actual  sound  quality 
and  production,  is  a rarity  for  strug- 
gling bands  which  lack  the  luxury 
of  corporate  funds  to  back  their  pro- 
jects. 

“Right  from  the  beginning,  we 
said  to  one  another  that  we’re 
gonna  have  fun,  and  we’re  going  to 
do  it  in  the  best,  top-of-the-line 
fashion  we  can  afford.  We  want  to 
make  sure  the  consumer  gets  their 
money’s  worth,  ” he  said.  “I  think 
the  cover  is  just  as  important  as  the 
stuff  inside. 

“You  become  very  protective  of 
your  music.  I guess  you  start  to 


regard  your  songs  as  your  children 
— you  bring  a child  into  the  world, 
you  feed  it,  clothe  it  and  watch  it 
grow.  Then  you  put  the  best  pair  of 
shoes  you  can  find  on  its  feet,  and 
watch  it  run.” 

Dionysian  Smile  plan  to  release  a 
full-length  CD  by  September,  fol- 
lowed by  a tour  through  the  U.S. 
with  two  other  bands.  If  the  quality 
of  this  album  is  any  indication  of 
those  to  come,  despite  the  gloom 
and  doom  atmosphere  of  the  Cana- 
dian music  industry,  this  unique 
pop  band  is  destined  for  great 
things. 

You  can  catch  Dionysian  Smile  in 
Oshawa  at  The  Eclipse,  June  16, 
where  they’ll  be  opening  for  Sloan. 
Or  pick  up  Blown  at  a fine  music 
store  near  you. 


Cinematography  enhances  predictable  plot  in  the  river  wild 


By  Mark  Waddell 

The  gut  wrenching  ups  and  downs  of  white-water  rafting 
make  the  somewhat  formula  movie  The  River  Wild  worth- 
while, or  at  least  worth  the  $3.95  video  rental  charge.  The 
movie  crashed  into  video  stores  this  week,  much  to  the  delight 
of  thrill  seekers  everywhere.  The  River  Wild  stars  Meryl 
Streep  as  Gail,  a middle-aged,  depressed  mother  of  two 
whose  days  of  living  on  the  edge  have  faded  into  distant 
memory.  Kevin  Bacon  stars  as  the  villain  with  the  bad  name, 
Wade. 

Gail’s  family  plans  to  embark  on  a white-water  rafting  trip 
in  Washington  State.  Tom,  Gail’s  uptight  husband,  is  played 
convincingly  by  David  Stratharm.  He  said  he  can’t  make  the 
rafting  excursion  because  of  a business  commitment. 

The  viewer  finds  out  Gail’s  raft  will  not  be  the  only  thing 
on  the  rocks.  It  is  evident  from  the  beginning  her  marriage 
to  Tom  is  going  down  the  toilet. 

After  a brief  cry  on  her  mother’s  shoulder,  Streep  decides 
to  go  on  the  voyage  with  her  husband,  her  son  Roarke  and 
the  family  dog. 


Movie  Review 
The  River  Wild 


Bacon  makes  his  first  appearance  buying  supplies  before  he 
embarks  on  a different  rafting  expedition  with  his  partner  in 
crime  Terri  and  a guide. 

Roarke  meets  Wade  and  they  hit  it  off  after  the  gullible  boy 
finds  out  they  share  a similar  interest  in  music.  Roarke  has  a 
higher  opinion  of  Wade  after  he  gives  the  boy  a hat  bearing 
the  name  of  his  favorite  band. 

The  rafting  adventure  begins.  Both  rafts  pass  each  other 
several  times  during  their  voyages.  Then  the  movie  takes  an 
all-important  plot  twist  as  Bacon  calls  for  help  when  it 
appears  his  guide,  he  said,  had  to  leave. 

As  in  every  suspense  movie,  the  ever-trusting  good  guys 
don’t  seem  to  question  the  motives  of  the  two  strangers  or 
hesitate  to  help  them  out. 

Tension  mounts  after  Wade’s  bonechilling  mind  games  and 
Terri’s  eerie  presence  inject  fear  into  Gail  and  Tom. 

The  spooky  antics  of  Terri  and  Wade  take  their  toll  on  Gail 


and  Tom,  so  the  scared  couple  try  to  make  their  getaway. 
However,  in  typical  dramatic  fashion,  Roarke  would  rather 
believe  a total  stranger  than  his  own  parents  and  thus  the 
escape  attempt  is  foiled. 

Wade  and  Terri  show  their  true  colors  by  beating  on  the 
family.  As  usual,  the  good  guys  trust  the  bad  guys  just  long 
enough  to  get  themselves  into  a situation  from  which  they 
can’t  turn  back. 

Along  with  the  predictable  escape  attempt  scene,  there  is 
another  laughable  scene  involving  a security  patrolman  who 
could  not  see  trouble  if  someone  whacked  him  with  a paddle. 
Instead  of  being  suspicious  of  the  odd  occurrences,  he  stands 
there  smiling  while  looking  into  space  as  he  asks  the  crime- 
solving question,  “So,  how’s  it  going?” 

Viewers  must  patiently  await  the  final  river  rafting  scene 
involving  the  most  ferocious  part  of  the  river,  The  Gauntlet. 
The  cinematography  is  impressive  and  the  final  20-minute 
scene,  in  which  the  raft  crashes  over  rapids,  is  worth  the  one 
hour  and  30  minute  wait  Despite  the  cliches  and  scenes  taken 
from  other  movies,  the  impressive  rafting  scenes  will  win 
over  audiences. 


Female  impersonators  supply  lighthearted  entertainment 


Movie  Review 

The  Adventures  of  Priscilla:  Queen  of  the  Desert 


By  Kim  Breese 

Camp,  vamps  and  tramps  and  a 
bus  named  Priscilla  add  up  to  the 
off-beat,  but  hilarious  Australian 
comedy.  The  Adventures  of  Pris- 
cilla: Queen  of  the  Desert. 

Just  released  on  video,  Priscilla 
chronicles  the  misadventures  of  an 
aging  transsexual  and  two  drag 
queens  as  they  head  off  to  a gig  in 
the  middle  of  the  Australian  desert. 
The  three  female  impersonators 
raise  more  than  a few  eyebrows  as 
they'  cruise  through  the  scenic  out- 
back in  their  lavender  bus,  trading 
wisecracks,  barbs  and  skin-care 
tips. 

Terence  Stamp,  a heterosexual 


British  actor,  brings  a touch  of  class 
to  Bernadette,  the  middle-aged 
transsexual  still  searching  for  the 
right  man.  More  fussy  than  any 
woman,  she  sits  down  while  lost  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert  to  reapply 
lipstick,  but  can  fight  with  the  best 
of  them  if  need  be  — especially 
when  anyone  calls  her  by  her  real 
name,  Ralph. 

Hugo  Weaving  and  Guy  Pearce  as 
Mitzi  and  Felicia  have  a great  time 
strutting,  preening  and  whooping  it 
up  in  some  of  the  most  outrageous 
outfits,  wigs  and  makeup  seen  any- 


where. Costume  designers  Lizzy 
Gardiner  and  Tim  Chappel  won  an 
Oscar  for  their  originality.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  scenes  in- 
volves Mitzi  dressed  as  a chande- 
lier, waiting  for  a doctor  in  a 
hospital  emergency  ward. 

The  music  and  choreography  are 
lively  and  entertaining  as  the  trio 
gives  a number  of  performances, 
highlighted  by  the  final  show,  in 
which  they  stalk  around  a stage 
dressed  as  assorted  animals.  Their 
mouthing  of  the  words  is  dead-on. 

There  are  a number  of  excellent 


cameo  performances  as  unsuspect- 
ing locals  react  to  the  unbelievable 
spectacle.  Along  the  way  the  girls 
are  joined  by  a mechanic.  Bob, 
whose  mail-order  bride  deserts  him 
— but  not  before  managing  to  sur- 
prise the  queens,  who  thought  they 
had  seen  almost  everything. 

As  the  group  approaches  their 
destination,  the  plot  thickens  with 
the  revelation  of  a long-kept  secret, 
a romance,  a love-triangle  and  the 
introduction  of  another  character 
crucial  to  the  resolution  of  the  plot. 
The  story  ends  on  an  indefinite  but 


upbeat  note,  leaving  room  for  a se- 
quel — although  it’s  anyone’s 
guess  whether  there  will  ever  be  a 
Priscilla:  Part  2. 

The  only  complaint  I had  with 
writer-director  Stephan  Elliot’s 
movie  was  the  somewhat  choppy 
editing  at  the  beginning,  before 
one  has  a chance  to  figure  out  what 
was  going  on.  But  it’s  a minor  com- 
plaint, the  interesting  camera  an- 
gles and  great  close-up  facial 
expressions  more  than  compensate 
for  the  confusing  beginning. 

Priscilla  is  definitely  not  a main- 
stream movie,  but  if  you’re  looking 
for  some  lighthearted  entertain- 
ment, rent  The  Adventures  of  Pris- 
cilla: Queen  of  the  Desert. 
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Summer  in  the  city 

INSIDE 

Follow  the  bouncing  ball 

Linda  Nagy  explores  the  pas- 
time of  hackey  sac-ing,  passed 
down  from  the  flower  children 
of  the  ’60s  to  the  slackers  of  the 
’90s.  See  page  9. 


Up,  up  and  away! 

Anna  Done  looks  to  the  skies 
profiling  the  Waterloo  Welling- 
ton Flying  Club.  See  page  9. 


Peace,  love,  and  hackey  sacs 


» 

Hi-tech  wars  are  a blast 

Nicole  Bardeau  takes  on  laser- 
touting  cyber-soldiers  in  the 
lastest  craze  in  action-adventure 
play.  See  page  11. 


Tales  of  a sky-fisherman 

Pat  Bow  talks  to  kite-flying 
enthusiasts  at  a open-air  meet- 
ing of  the  Wind  Climbers  Club 
of  K-W.  See  page  10. 


* 


A new  look  at  the  past 

Nancy  Usjak  previews  coming 
events  at  the  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads.  See  page  12. 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

It  has  been  compared  to  all-time 
favorite  amusements  such  as  the 
hula  hoop  and  the  Frisbee.  People 
say  they  liken  it  to  such  summer 
time  activities  because  it  is  a fun, 
mindless  pursuit  that  lets  players  be 
just  plain  silly.  It’s  the  rediscovered 
craze  of  hackey  sac,  and  it  has  once 
again  become  the  sport  of  the  care- 
free. 

The  origin  of  the  sport  of  tossing 
and  kicking  the  small,  colorful  cot- 
ton woven  ball  filled  with  tiny  pel- 
lets has  been  around  for  quite  a long 
time. 

It  enjoyed  limited  popularity  dur- 
ing the  ’60s  when  its  carefree  style 
caught  on  with  a generation  known 
for  their  patronage  of  peace  and 
love. 

“It’s  just  a lot  of  fun,  plain  and 
simple,”says  self-confessed  enthu- 
siast Karen  McHutchion,  a 2 1 -year- 
old  University  of  Waterloo  student 
who  has  been  enjoying  the  game  for 
about  two  or  three  years  now. 
McHutchion  says  she  has  never 
been  very  good  at  organized  team 
sports  and  loves  hackey  sac-ing  be- 
cause no  one  really  cares  if  you 
drop  the  sac  since,  when  playing  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  game,  there  are 
no  points. 

Dan  Wilson,  a Kitchener  native 
and  also  a University  of  Waterloo 
student,  says  he  considers  the 
hackey  sac  an  amusing  way  to  pass 
time.  He  has  been  playing  for  about 
six  years  and,  like  McHutchion,  has 


never  really  been  attracted  to  the 
competitive  sports  scene.  There’s 
such  a relaxed  attitude  among  peo- 
ple who  like  hackey  sac-ing  that 
people  like  me  seem  to  improve 
their  skills  quite  easily,  he  says. 

“I’m  not  pretending  to  be  a profes- 
sional (hackey  sac  player),  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  I’m  just  a person  who, 
pardon  the  pun,  really  gets  a kick 
out  of  it,”  he  says  with  a enthusias- 
tic grin. 

The  game  is  usually  played  with 
small  groups  of  three  to  six  people 
who  stand  in  a circle  and  kick  the 
ball  off  their  knees,  heels  and  toes 
to  the  other  players.  It  is  generally 
enjoyed  during  the  warmest  months 
of  the  year,  when  players  can  take 
advantage  of  wide-open  outdoor 
spaces  and  not  limit  die  height  of 
their  kicks. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  all  games 
take  place  on  a grassy  field  where 
the  only  limits  are  players’  skills. 
After  all,  imagination  and  creativity 
are  an  intregal  part  of  the  game  and 
for  true  hackey  sac  zealots  such  as 
McHutchion  and  Wilson,  there  are 
no  limits. 

McHutchion  says  her  roommates 
in  first  year  university  are  the  ones 
who  introduced  her  to  the  game, 
and  the  modey  crew  of  five  students 
in  that  house  used  to  set  up  some 
pretty  unusual  games. 

She  describes  the  big  foyer  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house  from 
which  all  the  bedrooms  came  off  as 
being  a popular  spot  for  an  im- 
promptu game.  They  would  close 


Hackey  sac  enthusiast  Karen  McHutchion  enjoys  the  game 
because  “it’s  just  a lot  of  fun,  plain  and  simple.”  (Photo  by  Linda  o.  Nagy) 

all  the  bedroom  doors  and  form  a square  space,  she  recalls  with 
circle  in  the  remaining  three  metre  See  Hackey  page  12 


Into  the  wide,  blue  yonder 


Waterioo-Wellington  Flight  Centre  student  Holly  Kirk  goes  through 
her  pre-flight  check.  (photo  bv  Anna  c- Done) 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

4 

As  I walked  into  the  small  termi- 
nal building  at  the  Waterloo- 
Guelph  Regional  Airport  I realized 
that  my  impending  flight  was  going 
to  be  a completely  different  experi- 
ence from  the  three-dozen  or  so 
commercial  flights  I had  previously 
taken  in  my  life. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  free 
sight-seeing  flight  offer  at  the  an- 
nual open  house,  held  every  sum- 
mer at  the  Waterloo-Guelph 
Regional  Airport,  I stood  on  the 
tarmac  anxiously  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  my  pilot  and  my  first  small- 
plane  experience 
We  were  cleared  for  take-off  and, 
speeding  along  the  runway  in  the 
Cessna  172,  I tried  to  maintain 
some  semblance  of  appearing  cool 
as  I watched  the  earth  melt  away 
beneath  us. 

We  climbed  up  to  4,000  feet,  with 
me  fighting  an  adrenalin  rush  the 
whole  way,  but  as  I looked  down 
and  saw  the  Grand  River  snaking  its 
way  through  the  land  and  the  toy 
cars  creeping  along  the  grey  ribbon 
of  the  401 , 1 realized  it  was  too  late; 
I was  addicted. 

Michael  Bland,  manager  of  the 
Waterloo  Wellington  Flying  Club 
for  over  two  years  and  five-year 
instructor  at  the  affiliated  Flight 
Centre,  says  that  my  reaction  to  fly- 
ing is  fairly  typical.  “Most  people 
who  come  out  are  people  who  have 


always  been  fascinated  by  flying, 
and  for  many  of  our  club  members 
flying  is  an  obsession.” 

The  Waterioo-Wellington  Flying 
Club  is  one  of  the  oldest  flying 
clubs  in  Canada  and  has  been  incor- 
porated since  1932.  It  is  a non- 
profit organization  which  organizes 
social  activities  for  the  over  350 
members,  who  pay  a yearly  fee  of 
$85. 

Bland  says  that  many  of  the  activi- 
ties involve  day  or  weekend  trips  to 
various  places  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  including  flying  to  places  like 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  visit  the  aeronau- 
tical museum,  or  up  to  Kilamey  for 
the  day.  “That’s  what  flying  is  re- 
ally all  about,”  says  Bland,  “being 
able  to  fly  to  Atlantic  City  for  lunch 
or  fly  to  South  Carolina  and  be  on 
the  golf  course  just  a few  hours 
later.” 

The  flight  school  currently  has  be- 
tween 75-80  students.  Bland  says, 
who  range  in  age  from  14  years  old 
to  over  65.  “Some  people  who  start 
taking  lessons  see  getting  their  li- 
cence as  a personal  challenge," 
Bland  says,  “but  others  who  come 
in  have  a life-long  love  of  aviation." 

One  change  that  Bland  has  no- 
ticed in  the  years  that  he  has  been 
flying  is  the  change  in  student 
demographics.  “A  lot  more  women 
are  coming  in  to  take  lessons,’  he 
notes,  “and  most  of  them  do  very 
well,  especially  career-wise.” 
Bland  says  that  it  is  the  cost  of 


flight  lessons  that  is  restrictive  for 
most  people.  “It  is  not  a cheap 
hobby,”  Bland  admits,  with  lessons 
running  at  $105  an  hour. 

Bland  says  that  while  most  people 
solo  after  only  15-18  hours,  some 
people  solo  after  only  12  hours,  “it 
really  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
individual  student” 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a 
private  pilot’s  licence,  as  set  up  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation,  is 
45  hours.  Bland  says  that  most  peo- 
ple need  about  70  hours  in  order  to 
fulfill  all  of  the  requirements  be- 
cause of  factors  such  as  inconsistent 
weather  and  student’s  attendance. 
“If  you  let  too  much  time  lapse  be- 
tween the  lessons,  then  you  are  go- 
ing to  spend  a lot  of  time  in  review." 

The  estimated  cost  of  getting  a 
private  pilot’s  licence  is  $6,000  but 
Bland  says  that  as  of  this  August 
things  could  be  changing. 

The  Ministry  of  Transportation  is 
in  the  process  of  passing  legislation 
which  would  introduce  a new  class 
of  private  licence,  called  a recrea- 
tional licence.  Bland  says  that  while 
the  licence  is  more  restricted  in 
privileges  than  the  regular  private 
licence,  the  new  licence  would  re- 
quire only  25  hours  of  air  time. 

Bland  says  that  this  is  a very  ex- 
citing development  for  flight 
schools  and  students.  “In  effect  you 
are  reducing  the  cost  by  half,  so 
more  people  can  get  involved  and 
See  Flying  page  11 
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Summer  in  the  city 


Trolling  for 
the  wind  gods 


By  Patricia  Bow 

At  rest,  the  stunt  kite  looks  tame 
enough,  despite  having  the  word 
“Revolution”  emblazoned  across 
its  length.  It’s  nothing  more  than 
two  teal-and-lime-green  nylon  tri- 
angles joined  side  by  side,  the 
points  stuck  downward  in  the  grass. 

Mark  Groshens  plants  his  feet  and 
grasps  the  flying  handles  firmly. 
His  Irish  setter,  Kashtin,  tethered 
like  another  kite  on  the  end  of  a long 
leash,  sits  up  expectantly. 

Groshens  nudges  the  thumb  lev- 
ers and  the  kite  leaps  from  the 
ground.  It  zigzags  violently  above 
the  field,  then  veers  and  swoops 
downward,  with  a loud  whirring 
noise,  only  to  jerk  to  a halt  in  mid- 
air. There  it  hangs,  quivering  with 
impatience,  at  the  end  of 
Groshens ’s  four  lines. 

He  seems  to  be  in  complete  con- 
trol. A twist  of  his  wrist  or  a slight 
tilt  to  either  handle  can  send  the  kite 
in  any  direction  he  chooses.  The 
Revolution  moves  like  a live  crea- 
ture, all  impulse  and  energy. 

Suddenly  it  dives.  It  lands  hard  on 
the  turf  and  Kashtin  rushes  forward, 
barking  furiously.  Groshens  hands 
the  controls  to  another  kiter. 

Groshens  is  president  of  the 
Toronto  Kite  Flyers.  A Cambridge 
resident,  he  often  joins  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Wind  Climbers  on 
their  monthly  fly  day  in  Bingeman 
Park. 

The  Wind  Climbers  are  out  in 
force  on  this  breezy  Sunday.  Most, 
including  president  Ed  Hummel, 
have  brought  at  least  two  or  three 
kites.  They  stud  the  cloudless  sky 
with  splinters  of  stained-glass 
color:  magenta,  turquoise,  canary 
yellow,  vermilion,  hot  pink,  grass 
green. 

The  sting  ray-shaped  delta  kites 
are  used  for  stunting.  The  rectangu- 
lar parafoils  are  sometimes  used  to 
tow  buggies.  In  a class  by  them- 
selves are  the  single-line  kites, 
either  rigid  or  soft.  This  is  where  the 
artistry  of  kiting  begins. 

“Whatever  shape  you  can  think 


of,  you  can  fly,”  Groshens  says. 

Which  is  it,  art  or  sport?  Hummel 
says  a lot  of  artists  have  become 
interested  in  kiting  in  recent  years, 
inspired  by  the  graphic  potential  of 
colored  fabric. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  stunt  kiters, 
it’s  a sport.  “It’s  almost  like  rhyth- 
mic gymnastics,”  Groshens  says. 
“You  have  to  co-ordinate  music  and 
the  kite’s  movements.” 

Hummel  says,  “There’s  been  talk 
of  attempting  to  get  it  into  the 
Olympics.  I think  that’s  rather  opti- 
mistic.” 

A burst  of  activity  at  the  south  end 
of  the  field  turns  heads.  Daryl  Er- 
win is  unpacking  a seven-metre- 
long  purple  octopus.  Eight 
tentacles,  each  tipped  with  a red 
claw,  dangle  from  a baglike  head 
with  large  green  and  red  eyes. 

After  straightening  the  tentacles, 
Erwin  lofts  the  beast  into  the  wind 
and  lets  it  rise  to  two  or  three  dozen 
feet  He  tethers  it  and  leaves  it  to 
writhe  and  flail  in  a realistic  man- 
ner. A bucket-shaped  “drogue” 
flies  at  the  outer  end  to  hold  the  kite 
upright. 

Kites  come  in  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  weights  and  sizes,  from 
palm-sized  pygmies  that  will  fly  in- 
doors to  house-sized  monsters 
which  have  to  be  pegged  down  by 
bulldozers.  To  demonstrate  some- 
thing at  the  larger  end  of  the  scale, 
Hummel  unpacks  a pair  of  basket 
kites.  They  look  like  traditional 
round  parachutes:  red-and-white 
striped  hemispheres  with  a hole  in 
the  crown.  At  15  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are  simply  very  big  windsocks, 
Hummel  says. 

As  the  wind  fills  them  they  billow 
and  bulge,  straining  on  the  end  of 
nylon  ropes  as  thick  as  a thumb. 
They  rise  a few  feet  and  drift  back 
down,  then  bounce  sideways  with 
the  ponderous  grace  of  hang-glid- 
ing elephants. 

Hummel  calls  the  children  away 
from  the  lee  of  the  giant  kites.  If  one 
got  loose  it  could  easily  knock 
someone  down,  he  says. 

“I  used  to  use  120-pound  rope. 


Mark  Groshens  uses  flying  handles  to  manipulate  a stunt  kite. 


(Photo  by  Pat  Bow) 


But  one  Oktoberfest,  one  of  them 
broke  free.  So  now  I use  550-pound 
rope.” 

When  not  wrestling  with  these  le- 
viathans Hummel  operates  a wood 
carving  business,  Hummel  Wood- 
working, with  his  brother  John.  He 
started  building  kites  seven  years 
ago.  The  creative  side  of  kiting  is 
what  attracts  him:  he  calls  it  “sky 
sculpture.” 

He  named  his  first  kite  Migraine 
because  of  the  headaches  it  gave 
him.  “You’ve  got  to  be  ready  for 
lots  of  trial  and  error  and  failure.” 
At  the  moment  he  is  working  on  a 
large  soft  kite  in  the  shape  of  a head, 
with  a mouth  six  feet  across.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  enormous  maw  will 
soon  be  swallowing  small  kites 
over  Bingeman  Park. 

For  Groshens,  kites  mean  free- 
dom, getting  away  from  his  work  as 
a graphic  designer  and  into  the  fresh 
air. 

He  does  some  creative  work  with 
kites,  but  for  a few  years  now  he  has 
focused  on  stunt  flying  and  buggy 
riding.  His  buggy  is  a light  frame 
with  a seat,  set  close  to  the  ground 
on  three  wheels.  He  powers  it  with 
a 75-square-foot  parafoil. 

“It’s  a bit  much  to  handle  when  it 
gets  windy,”  Groshens  says.  There 
have  been  times  when  a strong  wind 
has  lifted  him  right  off  the  buggy 
and  into  the  air. 

To  people  outside  the  sport,  these 
colorful  fabric  creatures  look  like 
child’s  play.  They  don’t  understand 
why  a grown  man — they ’re  mostly 
men  — would  fool  with  toys  in  his 
spare  time. 

“I’ve  had  parents  come  up  to  me 
in  parks,  and  ask  why  I won’t  let 
their  kid  play  with  my  kite,” 
Groshens  says.  “I  try  to  tell  them 
it’s  not  a toy,  and  they  don’t  believe 
me.  They  offer  to  buy  it.  You 
should  see  their  faces  when  I tell 
them  the  cost.” 

A large,  elaborate  kite  can  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  buy, 
Groshens  says.  A good,  basic  kite 
for  competition  can  cost  $ 150-$500 
to  build.  Much  of  that  goes  into 
spinnaker  rip-stop  nylon  at  $ 1 2-$  1 5 
a yard.  Unlike  regular  nylon,  it  cuts 
cleanly,  without  fraying,  and  it 
doesn’t  stretch. 


Sky-borne  giants:  Superfly  (top),  and  a basket  kite  being  fended  off 
by  Geoff  Maher  of  the  Wind  Climbers  kite  club.  (Photo  by  Pat  Bow) 


The  rest  of  the  cost  goes  into  light, 
strong  graphite  rods  for  the  frame, 
at  $20  a rod.  You’d  need  at  least 
four  for  a simple  delta  kite, 
Groshens  says. 

It’s  hard  to  find  suppliers  of  kite 
materials  locally , though.  When  Er- 
win was  making  his  Superfly,  the 
Wind  Climbers  went  into  Toronto 


“It’s  like  fishing , only 
you’ve  cast  your  lines 
up  into  the  sky.’’ 

— Groshens 


and  bought  out  a Fabricland. 

Superfly? 

The  kiters  are  clustering  around 
Erwin.  Superfly  is  emerging  from 
its  nylon  cocoon.  As  they  spread  the 
limp  mass  of  rainbow-colored  fab- 
ric out  on  the  field,  it  takes  shape  as 
a huge  insect  with  head,  body  and 
spotted  wings  in  eye-straining 
tones  of  yellow,  red,  orange,  pink 
and  blue.  The  wing  span  is  seven 
metres,  about  the  width  of  a good- 
sized  recreation  room. 

Attached  to  the  body  are  six 
floppy  blue  legs,  each  tipped  with  a 
pink  claw.  The  yellow,  orange  and 
purple  striped  tail  is  1 5 metres  long 
and  Erwin  takes  several  minutes  to 
untangle  it. 

The  creature  inflates  slowly  as  it 
catches  the  wind.  Looking  like 


worker  bees  tending  a queen,  kiters 
grip  the  spreading,  bulging  wings. 
At  Erwin’s  signal  they  let  go  and 
Superfly  surges  upward.  The  kiters 
cheer  and  clap. 

For  a few  minutes  the  monster 
writhes  against  the  sky,  flips  its  tail 
and  strains  its  wings  against  the 
pull  of  Erwin’s  line. 

Then  as  the  wind  slackens,  the  fly 
sags.  It  slowly  deflates  to  a heap  of 
nylon  on  the  turf.  The  kiters  laugh 
and  groan.“Tell  Daryl  his  fly  is 
down!”  someone  yells. 

For  Erwin,  building  holds  more 
appeal  than  designing  or  flying.  He 
bases  his  kites  on  the  designs  of 
other  kiters,  to  whom  he  gives 
credit. 

“I’m  not  too  competitive,”  he 
says.  “For  me  it’s  just  fun.” 

All  the  same,  his  Superfly  took 
first  place  in  the  figure  novelty  di- 
vision at  a festival  in  Washington, 
DC. 

One  of  the  three  largest  Superflies 
in  existence,  it  took  him  three 
months  to  make,  working  ten  hours 
a week  after  coming  home  from  his 
job  as  a computer  programmer. 

There’s  something  sublime  in  the 
flying  of  kites,  even  when  the  kite 
is  a visual  joke.  The  art  — or  sport 
— seems  to  bring  out  the  poet  in  its 
enthusiasts. 

“It’s  like  fishing,”  Groshens  says. 
“Only,  you’ve  cast  your  lines  up 
into  the  sky.  It’s  like  trolling  for  the 
wind  gods.”  © 
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Summer  in  the  city 


Live  the  fantasy  and  disintegrate  your  stress 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

I’m  not  afraid  to  admit  it  — I’m 
afraid  of  the  dark.  So  when  I first 
heard  about  a new  sci-fi  game  ad- 
venture in  the  K-W  area  called  La- 
ser Quest  I was  sceptical.  Running 
around  in  the  dark  waiting  to  be 
annihilated  by  a 10-year-old  assas- 
sin did  not  exactly  appeal  to  my 
wildest  dreams. 

However,  like  all  good  reporters  I 
figured  that  with  a little  investiga- 
tion I might  be  able  to  discover 
another  side  to  this  high-tech  ad- 
venture in  the  dark. 

According  to  Sherry  Wolf,  man- 
ager of  Laser  Quest,  she  had  the 
same  reservations  as  I when  she 
first  was  introduced  to  the  sport. 
She  assured  me  that  the  only  way  to 
appreciate  the  experience  was  to 
arm  myself  with  a laser  and  to  va- 
porize my  fears  along  with  my  op- 
ponents. 

So  one  Sunday  afternoon  I found 
myself  with  the  self-appointed 
code  name  “Rogue”,  in  a sealed 
“pressure  chamber”  being  briefed 
by  the  “warden”  of  my  group. 

The  warden  explained  that  we 
would  all  be  wearing  vests  conven- 
iently laced  with  targets  on  the 
shoulders,  front  and  back  and  that 
evau  the  lasers  we  would  use  to 
“take  down  the  enemy”  bore  two 
targets. 

“Okay,”  I thought,  “I  will  literally 
be  a moving  target.  But  at  least  I 
have  my  laser  so  I’ll  just  keep  fir- 
ing. Let’s  see  some  trigger  happy 
ankle  biter  get  me  then!” 

Unfortunately  my  hopes  were 
dashed  as  the  warden  informed  my 
group  that  not  only  were  our  targets 
bright,  flashing  lights  but  worse  — 
when  we  were  hit  our  laser  would 
be  disabled  for  five  seconds.  Sud- 
denly I had  the  feeling  I was  going 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  backed  into  a 
comer  being  fired  upon. 

Before  I could  back  out  of  my 
impending  “death  in  the  dark”  the 
warden  was  opening  the  gate  to  the 
maze  saying  we  had  30  seconds  to 
find  cover  before  our  lasers  became 


active. 

Like  a rat,  I scurried  into  the  dark- 
ness, my  adrenalin  pumping  and 
my  brain  screaming,  “This  is  in- 
sane!” 

My  first  spot  (I  discovered 
quickly  that  being  on  the  move 
meant  spending  less  vulnerable 
time  waiting  for  my  laser  to  come 
back  on  line)  turned  out  to  be  on  the 
lower  of  two  levels  and  apparently 
a prime  target  for  the  juvenile  pro- 
fessionals on  level  two. 

I can’t  tell  you  the  exhilarating 
feeling  that  comes  with  racing 
through  a blackness  illuminated 
only  by  some  phosphorus  paint  and 
the  blinking  lights  of  vest  targets. 
Or  the  comic  book  hero  thoughts 
that  take  over  your  brain  as  you 
vanquish  villain  after  villain  and 
disable  that  10-year-old  who  has 
been  shooting  you  in  the  back  every 
time  you  thought  you  were  finally 
getting  the  hang  of  the  game. 

The  game  I played  is  called  solo 
or  in  other  words  the  idea  of  the 
game  is  to  shoot  as  many  opponents 
as  you  can  and  get  shot  in  retuin  as 
little  as  you  can. 

All  of  this  action  (hits  and  shots 
fired)  was  being  recorded  by  a com- 


Like  a rat,  I scurried  into 
the  darkness,  my  adrena- 
lin pumping  and  my  brain 
screaming,  “ This  is  in- 
sane!” 

puter  chip  in  our  lasers  which  had 
been  programmed  by  a special  key 
with  our  code  name  before  the 
game  started.  In  the  heat  of  battle  I 
had  forgotten  that  when  I got  hit,  I 
could  read  a digital  display  on  my 
laser  to  see  who  had  hit  me  and  my 
overall  performance. 

Apparently  quite  a few  of  my 
shots  met  their  targets  because 
through  the  blackness  I kept  hear- 
ing “I’m  going  to  get  you  Rogue!” 

Twenty  minutes  of  dodging,  nu- 
merous tactical  changes  and  a com- 
plete loss  of  direction  later,  the 
game  was  finished.  I couldn’t  be- 


lieve that  I had  just  spent  that  long, 
in  the  dark,  with  my  life  “in  danger” 
having  a blast  (no  pun  intended). 

Sweaty  from  battle,  we  warriors 
trudged  back  out  to  hang  up  our 
lasers  and  await  the  distribution  of 
our  results. 

Expecting  to  come  in  dead  last  I 
was  shocked  to  find  I had  come  in 
1 2th  out  of  28  players.  Okay,  so  my 
accuracy  rate  was  eight  per  cent  out 
of  a total  of  592  shots  but  according 
to  my  score  card  I got  everyone  at 
least  once,  on  one  of  their  targets. 
Not  bad  for  a girl  who  was  afraid  of 
the  dark. 

Satisfied  with  my  performance  I 
asked  Wolf  how  many  other  people 
were  discovering  this  amazing 
form  of  stress  relief. 

According  to  Wolf,  Laser  Quest 
in  Kitchener’s  King  Value  Centre 
has  accumulated  over  300  mem- 
bers (not  including  the  walk-in  traf- 
fic like  myself)  since  it  opened  on 
October  22  of  last  year. 

“Everyone  loves  it,”  said  Wolf, 
“adults  are  sceptical  at  first  but 
they’re  the  ones  who  usually  end  up 
having  the  most  fun.” 

According  to  Wolf  even  grand- 
parents are  finding  Laser  Quest  is  a 
great  way  to  spend  a weekend  visit 
with  the  grandchildren. 

One  man  brought  his  grandchil- 
dren to  play  the  game  and  Wolf 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  play.  When 
he  claimed  he  was  too  old  Wolf 
offered  to  let  him  try  it  for  free. 
Now  the  man  comes  with  his 
grandchildren  every  weekend. 

“He  hugged  me,”  said  Wolf.  “He 
said  that  he  had  felt  like  a taxi 
driver,  shuttling  the  kids  around. 
Now  they  all  play  together  and  go 
out  afterwards  to  talk  about  their 
scores  and  to  plan  new  strategies.” 

“We  see  more  and  more  families 
all  the  time,”  said  Wolf.  “The  quest 
is  a cool  thing  teenagers  can  do  with 
their  parents.”  And  with  over  42 
different  games  (with  new  ones  be- 
ing created  all  the  time),  there  is 
always  a new  challenge  for  the  fam- 
ily. 

The  age  and  type  of  groups  that 


challenge  the  maze  are  quite  di- 
verse, said  Wolf.  The  facility  hosts 
corporate  stress  busters  and  also 
birthday  parties,  stags,  anniversa- 
ries or  whatever  the  group  wants  to 
celebrate. 

Laser  Quest  has  a private  room  for 
parties  and  special  group  packages. 
“If  a group  has  at  least  twenty  peo- 
ple it  can  reserve  the  maze  for  an 
hour  and  we’ll  set  up  a series  of 
special  games  for  them,”  said  Wolf. 

For  members,  Laser  Quest  has 
special  members’  nights  when  the 
players  can  participate  in  theme 
games  (like  Star  Wars  where  every- 
one is  a character  from  the  series) 
and  games  outside  of  the  maze  like 
basketball  shootouts  or  air  hockey 
tournaments. 

The  facility  is  a great  place  for 
kids  to  spend  their  free  time,  said 
Wolf.  “It  keeps  them  entertained 
and  off  the  streets.” 


Like  me.  Wolf  admits  that  many 
arrive  sceptical  and  unwilling  to 
abandon  their  adult  airs  and  race 
around  in  the  dark  like  the  adoles- 
cent sharp  shooters  they  are  sup- 
posed to  avoid.  However,  she  said, 
those  who  go  into  the  maze  are 
always  reluctant  to  come  out 

For  me,  a journalism  student  who 
endures  the  stress  of  a stock  ex- 
change caller,  Laser  Quest  was  the 
biggest  stress  relief  and  natural 
high  I’ve  experienced  since  grade 
school  games  of  dodge  ball.  And 
since  a single  visit  is  only  $7  (mem- 
bership is  $35),  I can  afford  this 
necessary  therapy. 

I’m  still  afraid  of  the  dark  but  now 
I know  that  if  I watch  my  back  and 
fire  at  the  little  blinking  lights,  I can 
forget  that  I can’t  see  very  well  and 
allow  myself  to  be  transported  into 
the  fantasy  world  of  my  imagina- 
tion. ^ 


With  the  pre-flight  check  completed,  Holly  Kirk  awaits  permission 
from  the  control  tower  to  lift  off.  (Photo  by  Anna  C.  Done) 


Flying  (coat,  from  page  I) 

people  who  have  had  to  put  their 
hobby  on  hold  for  financial  rea- 
sons can  return  to  flying.” 

In  addition,  all  hours  that  are 
logged  on  your  recreational  licence 
will  count  toward  your  private  li- 
cence. 

► According  to  beginner  student 
Michael  Beaman,  19,  of  Cam- 
bridge, cost  should  not  be  a factor 
when  following  a dream.  “This  is 
something  I have  always  wanted  to 
do  and  now  that  I have  a full-time 
job  I can  finance  it,”  he  says. 

“If  it’s  a dream  someone  has  al- 
ways had  they  should  try  and  find 
the  money  somewhere.” 

Beaman  figures  that  he  will  be 
spending  over  $20,000  in  the  next 
two  years  in  order  to  get  his  com- 
mercial licence,  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  200  air  hours. 

“It  is  expensive,  but  it’s  an  in- 
vestment and  I know  it  will  be 


worth  it,”  he  says. 

For  Beaman  the  lessons  he  is  tak- 
ing are  not  just  a hobby,  as  he  is 
planning  on  making  a career  in 
aviation.  “I  really  want  to  be  a heli- 
copter pilot,  but  I’ll  do  any  kind  of 
flying.” 

With  only  a few  air  hours  under 
his  belt,  Beaman  says  that  he  loves 
the  sense  of  excitement  he  feels 


every  time  he  gets  into  the  plane. 

“It’s  like  being  on  a roller 
coaster,”  he  says. 

Beaman’s  fascination  with  flying 
has  been  a life-long  one  and  he 
admits  that,  career  goals  aside,  he’ s 
completely  hooked  on  the  whole 
romance  of  the  experience. 

“Flying  is  definitely  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,"  he  says. 


“Man  was  not  mean’t  to  fly,  but  we 
can.” 

When  Bill  Carter  is  flying  it  is 
easy  to  pick  him  out  in  the  sky  — 
he’s  the  one  in  the  fire  engine-red 
pit  special,  flying  upside  down, 
backwards  and  loop-the-looping. 

Carter  has  been  flying  for  over  28 
years,  working  as  a commercial  pi- 
lot full-time  until  he  took  up  aero- 
batics 10  years  ago. 

He  is  busy  preparing  for  the  16 
airshows  that  he  will  be  perform- 
ing at  this  summer,  including  the 
Canadian  International  Air  Show, 
in  Toronto  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend. 

“In  the  spring  I start  preparing  by 
performing  the  stunts  a couple  of 
thousand  feet  up,  and  then  slowly 
bring  the  stunts  closer  and  closer  to 
the  ground,”  Carter  says.  “Safety  is 
the  number  one  issue  though,  and 
even  though  it  may  not  always  look 
like  it.  I'm  always  in  control.” 

With  recent  sponsorship  by  Esso 


Petrolium,  Carter  has  been  able  to 
stop  flying  commercially  and  con- 
centrate on  aerobatics.  ___ 

“It’s  become  more  than  just  a 
hobby  now,”  Carter  says,  “I’m  try- 
ing to  make  a full-time  career  out 
of  it” 

The  field  of  aviation  is  a growth 
industry,  Bland  says,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  if  someone 
decides  to  turn  their  hobby  into  a 
career. 

“It’s  very  typical  for  young  pilots 
to  gain  experience  and  flight  hours 
as  an  instructor  and  then  move  on  | 
to  airline  companies  flying  as  bush  j 
pilots,  couriers  or  for  major  pas- 
senger airline  companies,  which  is 
where  the  high-paying  jobs  are.” 

Bland  advises  that  people  who 
are  interested  in  learning  to  fly  in- 
vestigate the  facilities  in  their  area  j 
before  committing  any  money. 

“Flying  really  is  a sport,  and  even 
people  who  do  it  as  a career  are  j 
doing  it  because  they  love  it”  4- 
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Summer  festivities  . . . 


Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  to  host  regional  events 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Kitchener’s  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads,  nestled  around 
Schneider  Creek,  is  quiet  and  still 
on  a weekday  afternoon  in  April  — 
almost  like  a ghost  town.  Tom  Re- 
itz, the  manager  of  the  village, 
would  like  the  community  to  know 
about  the  historic  village.  In  fact,  he 
would  like  the  community  to  come 
down  and  see  the  village  some  time. 

“I’ve  lived  in  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  area  most  of  my  life  and  I 
hear  people  say  all  the  time,  ’Oh,  I 
was  there  20  years  ago,’  or  ’I  was 
there  when  I was  in  Grade  4,’”  he 
says.  “I’d  like  people  to  come  back 
and  see  us  — it’s  changed  dramati- 
cally since  10  years  ago.” 

Reitz  said  the  gardens  at  Doon 
Heritage  Crossroads  are  blooming 
and  well  worth  the  visit.  “We  are 
truly  a little  oasis  in  the  city  now 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  develop- 
ment” 

The  village  is  composed  of  1 8 his- 
torical attractions  including  a 19th 
century  farm  house,  a church,  a post 
office  and  a grocery  store.  It  re- 
mains frozen  in  the  year  1914. 
However,  until  1986,  no  restoration 
date  was  ever  established  for  the 
village.  When  the  regional  govern- 
ment assumed  responsibility  for  the 
site  in  1983,  one  of  its  primary  goals 
was  to  establish  a restoration  date. 

The  year  1914  was  chosen  be- 
cause Waterloo  County  was  at  its 
most  well  developed  stage  as  a dis- 
tinctive culture.  Another  reason  for 
the  date  was  it  represented  the  his- 
torical collections  and  buildings  at 
Doon.  The  date  is  also  exciting  be- 
cause it  was  the  end  of  an  era  and 
the  eve  of  the  First  World  War. 

The  village  will  be  open  seven 
days  a week  from  April  30  to  Labor 
Day. 

“One  of  our  biggest  events  this 
year  is  the  fire  muster,”  said  Reitz. 
May  27,  Doon  village  along  with 
the  Waterloo  Region  Fire  Services 
Mutual  Aid  Association  will  host 
the  third  annual  Firefighter’s  Mus- 
ter, Games  and  Parade. 

“No  where  else  in  the  country  can 
you  see  as  many  firetrucks  at  the 
same  time,”  boasted  Reitz.  He  said 


he  said. 

“The  last  part  of  the  day  is  the 
parade,”  he  said.  Old  firetrucks  will 
drive  down  a short  route  on  the 
village  property. 

Reitz  said  last  year,  about  5,000 
people  visited  the  village  on  the  fire 


over  1 00  historic  and  new  firetrucks 
will  be  on  display  at  the  village. 
Last  year,  the  earliest  truck  was  an 
1860  hand  pumper. 

Not  only  will  firetrucks  be  on  dis- 
play, but  auto  extrication  tech- 
niques will  be  demonstrated.  Reitz 
said  a local  wrecking  company  will 
bring  in  car  wrecks.  Local  firefight- 
ers will  demonstrate  how  they  use 
the  jaws  of  life  on  the  wrecks. 
“There’s  a lot  of  demonstrations 
like  that,”  he  said. 

Another  interesting  demonstra- 
tion will  involve  an  automobile  fire 
and  an  outhouse  fire.  Reitz  said  an 
automobile  will  be  set  on  fire  and 
the  fire  department  will  put  it  out. 
An  outhouse  will  also  be  ignited, 
and  a bucket  brigade  composed  of 
firefighters  dressed  in  19th  century 
costume  will  demonstrate  the  his- 
torical way  of  extinguishing  a 
blaze. 

Reitz  said  emergency  services 
will  also  be  displayed  that  day.  An 
ambulance  bus  capable  of  trans- 
porting up  to  70  people  in  the  event 
of  a disaster  will  be  shown  to  the 
public. 

However,  the  best  part  of  the  day 
will  be  the  firefighter  games,  such 
as  the  ladder  race  and  the  tug  of  war. 


Tom  Reitz,  manager  of  Doon  Heritage  Village  in  Kitchener,  says 
would  like  the  people  of  the  area  to  come  to  the  village  more  often. 

(Photo  by  Nancy  Usjak) 
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The  deserted  Joseph  Schneider  butcher  shop  is  one  of  the  historical  buildings  open  for  public  viewing 
from  April  30  until  Labor  Day  at  the  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  in  Kitchener. 

(Photo  by  Nancy  Usjak) 


muster  day.  “For  the  past  two  years, 
the  event  has  become  huge,”  he 
grinned.  “There’s  nothing  like  it  in 
die  area” 

He  said  another  big  day  coming  to 
the  village  is  the  Antique  Car  Show 
June  18.  The  event  which  is  co- 
sponsored by  the  Historical  Auto- 
mobile Society  of  Canada  will 
include  a display  of  vintage  pre- 
1975  automobiles.  “Depending  on 
the  weather,  there  could  be  100  to 
200  cars  here,”  he  said.  The  village 
has  held  the  event  since  1960. 

Reitz  said  a new,  one-time  event 
coming  to  the  village  is  the  Interna- 
tional Plowing  Match  Preview  July 
9.  The  event  — an  exhibition  of 
farm  equipment  and  objects  relat- 
ing to  rural  life  — will  be  a mini 
plowing  match  and  preview  of  the 
International  Plowing  Match  to  be 
held  in  Ayr  this  summer. 

“Our  event  is  a chance  to  gather 
together  all  the  volunteers  from  the 
plowing  match,”  he  said. 

Something  the  village  is  looking 
forward  to  is  the  opening  of  the 
Waterloo  Regional  Curatorial  Cen- 
tre. Reitz  said  the  new  building, 
now  just  a skeleton  behind  the  Peter 
Martin  farm,  will  serve  as  an  office 
building  that  will  replace  the  cur- 


rent orientation  center  offices,  and 
a historical  collections  centre  that 
will  house  restoration  labs,  a li- 
brary, archives  and  a museum.  He 
said  the  new  center  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  this  summer. 

However,  Reitz  said  volunteers 

will  be  needed  to  help  objects 

to  the  new  building.  “We  have  tens 
of  thousands  of  historical  objects 
that  have  to  be  packed  and  moved 
— everything  from  tea  cups  and 
buttons  to  automobiles,”  he  said. 

The  current  office  building,  built 
in  1960,  will  be  demolished. 

Reitz  said  a wide  range  of  visitors 
come  to  the  village  annually.  Last 
year,  41 ,067  people  visited  the  site. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  visitors 
last  year  were  from  the  region, 
while  1 4.5  per  cent  were  from  over- 
seas. Visitor  guide  brochures  are 
printed  in  Japanese,  German, 
French  and  Spanish  to  accommo- 
date international  tourists. 

Reitz  said  he  would  like  to  en- 
courage more  people  to  come  visit. 
“We  are  a piece  of  park  land  in  the 
city  that  people  should  discover,” 
he  said. 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  is  lo- 
cated on  Huron  Road  off  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard.  * 


Hackey 


(from  page  1) 


amusement,  and  the  light  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle  was  the  lucky  target.  It 
was  a great  stressTeliever,  she  says 
now,  especially  during  exams. 

“We  really  got  into  it  some 
nights,”  she  laughs,  ’’and  that  poor 
light  really  took  a beating  when  we 
went  so  far  as  to  designate  the 
knocking  off  of  its  covers  as 
points.” 

Wilson  says  he  and  some  buddies 
were  once  playing  on  top  of  an  old 
building  and  got  so  ambitious  that 
they  accidentally  kicked  the  sac 
over  the  edge.  He  says  he  even 
likes  to  kick  the  sac  around  when 
he’s  alone  and  that  even  then  his 
creativity  sometimes  gets  the  bet- 


ter of  him.  “Once  I was  playing  at 
the  beach  and  I found  out  the  hard 
way  that  hackey  sacs  don’t  float,” 
he  chuckles. 

Both  students  say  they  don’t  re- 
ally know  anyone  who  takes  the 
game  seriously  and  have  never 
heard  of  any  kind  of  real  competi- 
tion involving  hackey  sac.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  at  least 
some  degree  of  skill  involved 
when  tossing  around  the  little  sac. 

It’s  a matter  of  keeping  your  eye 
on  it  and  hitting  it  the  right  direc- 
tion, says  McHutchion,  adding 
with  a wry  smile  that  at  some  point 
all  the  theories  she  has  developed 
about  it  seem  to  fly  out  the  window 
and  she  becomes  a self-described 
“spaz”  at  trying  to  co-ordinate  the 
ball  and  her  body. 


She  says  that  she’s  out  of  practice 
now,  but  as  the  summer  months 
near  her  skills  develop  again  with 
more  frequent  play  .“I’m  better  at 
manipulating  the  sac  but  I’m  not 
exactly  as  wiry  as  when  I was  16,” 
Wilson  points  out.  Still,  he  says, 
once  in  a while  he  does  like  to 
show  off. 

He  says  he  was  first  introduced  to 
the  game  by  his  sisters,  who 
bought  him  a hackey  sac  for  his 
16th  birthday.  For  a while  it  was 
just  a hobby  to  toss  it  around  on  his 
own  but  then  he  started  playing 
with  friends  and  it  became  more  of 
a pleasure  sport. 

McHutchion  says  she  has  a spe- 
cial sentimental  attachment  to  her 
own  hackey  sac  and  carries  it  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  game.  $ 
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Karen  McHutchion  was  first  inducted  into  the  world  of  hackey  sac 
by  her  roommates  in  her  first  year  of  university  and  now  travels 
prepared  for  sac  attacks. (Photo  by  linda  orsola  nagy) 


